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NOTICE. 



The volume entitled " WomarCs Worth^^ I have 
read with equal pleasure and profit. It exhibits 
not only the character of a " virtuous woman," 

s • whose '* price is far above rubies," but also the 

R means by which our sex may become thus worthy ; 
for, by a conformity to its wise instructions, we 

\ shall be more intellectual and enlightened, and 
^ more self-dependant, and, consequently, more in- 
flexible in adhering to our innate sensibilities. 

> Delicacy and refinement are the natural attributes 
of our sex, until they are debased by those com- 
munications which corrupt good manners. The 
examples and lessons, therefore, which teach our 
female youth how to preserve their dignity and 
loveliness, so that their presence shall embalm the 
atmosphere that encircles them with purity, are of 
the highest value. This Essay instructs us both 
how we ipay adorn and charm the social circle, 
and replenish it with every hallowed and ennobling 
delight ; and also how we may become a blessing 
to our associates. A Matron, whose lofty princi- 
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pies and deep experience are combined with supe- 
rior mental capacity and attainments, has pronoun- 
ced, that the ensuing Essay is a most acceptable 
directory and guide to women in their various re- 
lations ; and she earnestly recommends the volume 
to her sisterhood, that by manifesting its spirit, 
their Husbands, Fathers, and Brothers, all may feel 
" Woman's Worth." 

E. M. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



INTRODUCTIOir. 



*^ Remember thou art made man's reasonable companion, not the 
slave of his passions ; the end of thy being is not merely to gratifT 
his loose desires, but to assist him in the trials of life, to sooth 
him -with thy tenderness and recompense his care with soft endear- 
ments."— Dooslbt. 

*♦ But for Adam there was found no help meet for 
him!" Such is the simple yet expressive account 
of the design of the Almighty in the formation of wo- 
man. The works of creation were ended ; earth, 
sea, and air, were peopled with living creatures, and 
man, the great lord of all, had entered upon his 
reign ! And beautiful, beyond the dreams of poets or 
the pencilUngs of imagination, must the home of man 
then have been, before the thorn and the thistle 
sprung from the cursed ground and marred its love- 
liness : all then was sunny and smiling, and entranced 
and wonder-stricken Adam must have gazed with 
rapturous delight upon the rich scene before him; 
but he gazed alone — there was no form by his side, 
whose heart, beating in unison with his Qwn, felt the 
same glow that was kindled in his breast; there 
were none to whom he might breathe out his feello^ 
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— ^none who felt reciprocal joys and delio^hts. One 
can not think of our first parent, as he walked to and 
fro through the garden of Eden, and gathered in the 
beautiful and glorious things which were glowing 
in the firmament, and mapped on the landscape, and 
painted on every flower, and sculptured on every 
beast, and bird, and insect, without supposing that 
he panted for a kindred being, who, like himself, of 
the "earth, earthy,** yet had a soul to feel, and a 
spirit which could be stirred by the wonder-workings 
of God. 

Angelic beings, bright and beautiful in form and 
raiment, might have stood by his side, and pointed 
out to his astonished gaze the uses of the glorious 
things by which he was surrounded. They might 
have spoken with an eloquence so pathetic and per- 
suasive that the like never fell from human lips, and 
have declared to him the ends for which he was cre- 
ated, and exhorted him to continue steadfast during 
the time of his probation by the hopes of heaven 
and the fears of death; but the speakers and the 
auditor were too far removed for the silken cords of 
companionship to bind them. It could only have 
been with awe and veneration that Adam listened to 
the words of the heavenly visitants, though love to 
the solitary man might have caused them to make 
the disclosures. There was something in those forms 
of fire which forbade men to seek a friendship there. 

Seeing that it was not ** good for man to be alone," 
the great and merciful Jehovah was pleased to givi^, 
another rational and intelligent being to the garden 
he had planted. " Bone of man*s bone and flesh of 
his flesh," woman was made a friend and companion 
— a sharer in all the pleasures of earth — a participator 
in the joys of that promised heaven which was de- 
signed for their everlasting home. 

** The friend of man !" Such is woman's station 
—such her rank in life. She comes not up to the 
point which Providence designed, if she be degraded 
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to his slave ; she aspires to a height which Provi- 
dence never intended, if she seek to become his lord. 
And it is the object of this Uttle work to endeavor 
to raise the female character to its true height, po- 
sition, and dignity. Fully conscious that the ele- 
ments of all that is good and amiable are found more 
abundantly in woman's heart than in that of the 
ruder sex, it seems a thing at which the finger of 
scorn might justly be raised — that while schools and 
colleges are founded for the one, the other should be 
left to glean the knowledge of her several duties from 
the sermons of preachers, or, from a yet more bar- 
ren field, the tone of the world without. Naturally 
disposed as, from the very susceptibility of her nature, 
woman is, to be more virtuous than man ; and, from 
timidity and modesty, to be less vicious; it seems 
hard that so little pains should be taken to cultivate 
the good disposition and eradicate the evil. Weeds 
she has, for what human being is perfect? But 
surely these may in a great measure be rooted out : 
God gives the rain and the sunshine, but those who 
would raise a fair flower must clear the ground of all 
that might injure its roots or drain from them the 
moisture of the earth ; they must cover them from 
frost and shelter them from storms, and then watch 
the result of their assiduous care with only hope for 
its success. And surely, if a flower be worth this 
toil, woman, the fairest of earth's productions, is wor- 
thy of it. She is man's friend. — Friend! there is no 
word so full of power as this. Mother, sister, daugh- 
ter! these, if the expression be allowable, depend 
upon chance ; at least we ourselves have no control 
as to who shall be our own. But Friend / this is a 
being who thinks of us and for us — ^who joys with 
our joy, and sorrows with our sorrow. 

Choose then, men of learning — philosophers, mor- 
alists, and sages, you whose lot it is to cultivate the 
garden of the mind. Will you devote the strength 
of your intellect and the skill of your husbandry tA 
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the adorning with sweet flowers and the enriching 
with choice fruits the mind of man, and leave that of 
woman a barren, uncultivated waste ? She has the 
seeds of all that is good and amiable — of all that can 
adorn humanity — sown in her heart, which only re- 
quire to be warmed by the sunshine of education, and 
refreshed by the gentle dews of religion, to cause 
them to germinate and grow into beautiful flowers, 
which will delight by their glorious hues and refresh 
. by their odorous sweetness, and thus amply repay the 
toil. Or will you aid in the great and glorious work 
of enlarging her intellect and increasing her knowl- 
edge, and thus make her wiser and better ? 

It may be answered, that if the female part of our 
population were thus educated, their domestic duties 
would be entirely neglected. But until the feelings 
of the heart are withered and its affections dried up, 
this can never be ; though by being educated aright, 
feelings and aflections will turn to their legitimate 
end. Will it make a mother to feel less affectionately 
for the child of her love, because she knows that it 
is her duty to train him for heaven ? Will it make j 
wife to love her husband less, because she knows th? 
it is her duty to strew his path through life with flov 
ers ? Not so. 

£ducate the women of our land as beings w^ 
J^di^ve a vast duty to perform on earth. Let them 
taught that religion will fit them for this life and 
that which is to come. Let them feel that goodf 
and virtue have something better to recommend tl 
than the world's homage, which, in spite of aJ 
viciousness, it instinctively pays to truth, and 
materially aid in making good wives and 
mothers, and therefore good children and a ) 
people. 

Choose, women of England — ^you are, you 
be the friends of man. Will you be merely ' 
for such because Providence has bestowed up 
browB of alabaster, eyes of diamonds, ch« 
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roses, lips of coiolI, and teeth of pearl, — becanse 
your nature is so soft and engaging — so mild so 
sweet, so amiable, that you weave around him a 
magic circle and hold him spell-bound ? This is a 
charm soon broken ; it is as frail as youth, and as 
transient as beauty. Or will you be the friend of his 
mind ? Man was made but a " little lower than the 
angels" — an active, busy, searching creature, with 
a mind ever on the alert. Qe has ransacked the 
earth in his pursuit after knowledge, and dived to 
the ocean's bed, and risen to the stars ; and he wants 
a friend to accompany him in his wondrous flight 
— a friend who can think and reflect, and learn 
wisdom from the handjrworks of the Almighty, and 
then, from looking to the works, learn to love and 
adore, and do the bidding of that great Being, who 
spake, and all the teeming hosts which crowd im- 
mensity came forth from nothing and peopled the 
universe. Will you not rise on the wings of reason 
and accompany him in this wondrous flight over 
creation ? He has doubts which you may help to 
remove, perplexities which you can help to unravel, 
misgivings it may be yours to dispel, as well as sor- 
rows which you may sooth, and troubles you alone 
can alleviate. 

But while we thus elevate the mind, we would 
not be supposed to be saying that beauty has no 
charm, or natural amiability no attraction. "We are 
thankful that it has pleased the Almighty to give to 
woman the eye of brightness and the cheek of beauty, 
and that he has woven into her nature such delicate 
threads of sensibility that she can not look upon 
pain without endeavoring to ameliorate it, or distress 
without trying to remove it. Yet, in the " friend of 
man" — in the companion of his life, we look for 
something more than beauty and sensibility. We 
look for a being with a soul capable of judging, 
thinking, and reflecting : a being good from motive, 
and not from nature — ^religious from princi^le^ ^jasl 
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DOl from superstitious fear — a being who has im- 
proved natural acquirements by reading and reflecting, 
and who, as well as sooth and comfort, can manage 
his household duties, educate his children, and par- 
ticipate in his studies. It is not a butterfly life which 
woman has to spend ; she may not flif from flower to 
flower, and sip the sweets from each — nor repose in 
some fragrant bell, while the sun shines brightly, and 
the heavens are blue^and gentle zephyrs float along. 
She must drink — ay, and it may be deeply — of the 
cup of affliction — that bitter draught of which all 
humanity has to partake. Friends will die around 
her — hopes will be frustrated, affections blighted; 
there will be sickness to be endured, pains to be suf- 
fered, trials to be encountered, and then death, the 
last foe of human kind, have to be met with compla- 
cency. Fierce must be the conflict when enemies 
like these encompass her around. The rampart that 
will protect her is not the rampart of gold, for " rich- 
es profit not in the day of trouble ;" neither will 
beauty be her guardian — sorrow and sickness soon 
chase it from the cheek. Education in pure and 
practical religion is, under God, the surest protection; 
this is a mound no foe can scale — this is a fortification 
no enemy can batter down. 

The curse of disobedience has lost none of its 
bitterness during the lapse of ages. "In sorrow 
shalt thou eat bread all the days of thy life," is still 
as true now as to those to whom it was first ad- 
dressed, and it becomes all to lighten the burden of 
this stem denunciation as much as in them lies. 
Oh ! in the happy days of paradise no culture was 
needed ; earth yielded her fruits spontaneously, and 
sorrow and death could not enter that happy garden. 
But the paradise of God is removed to another 
land — a land to which the dark grave is the portaL 
But earth, with all its troubles and all its woes, 14 
the place which fits for the inheritance thereof. Let 
us live, until the hour death calls upon us to quit 
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this globe, as beings to whom eternity is an engros- 
sing thought, and the grave will not shroud us for 
ever. The flaming sword of the cherubim shall again 
be unsheathed, and that which in the first hour of 
apostacy was as a flame of fire turning every way to 
guard the tree of life, shall at the last hour of obedi- 
ence again flame forth, though then only with mild 
and gentle shinings, and serve as a torch to guide to 
that land " where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest." 



CHAPTER II. 

EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 

" Show us hofw divine a thing 

. A Woman may be made."— Wordsworth. 

It is a lamentable fact, that until of late years lit- 
tle pains have been bestowed upon the education 
of woman. The culture of the female mind has 
been greatly neglected : formerly, girls grew to be 
women Amost uneducated, and these in their turn, 
reared up children as ignorant as themselves. But 
a brighter day has dawned : education is no longer 
confiued to the college or chained down to the mon- 
astery ; it is attainable by those of all ranks and of 
both sexes. The humblest of our peasantry now 
send their children to school; but for what? We 
do not believe that any improvement has taken 
place in the great mass of the community since ed- 
ucation has become so general. Servants are not 
more trustworthy than they were fifty years a^<^^ 
2 
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mechanics not more sober, laborers not more in- 
dustrious or more honest, agriculturists not more 
contented, or crimes less frequent; and so little is 
the satisfaction which can be gathered by a com- 
parison of the present generation with the past, 
that one might almost be inclined^ to wish that the 
beams of education had never shed their light upon 
our hamlets and our villages. But why is this? 
Surely, to educate can not be otherwise than proper. 
By education we comprehend something of the won- 
ders which the hand of the Almighty has spread 
around. It is the attempt of the finite to understand 
Omnipotence. 

The great evil is, that education is not conducted 
upon right principles ; the object of instruction seems 
to be to fill the head and leave alone the heart ; and 
while this is done, nothing can be expected but 
disaster. 

But we waive further reference to the poor, and 
confine our attention to what are called the middle 
classes. This may seem an indefinite term, but it 
will suit our purpose sufficiently well ; it includes all 
those who, when grown up, have leisure to attend 
to the cultivation of the mind, though they still have 
to concern themselves in domestic economy and social 
arrangement. 

How are the daughters of these families edu- 
cated ? Of course, making due allowance for the 
different degrees in which they may he affected by 
wealth or station, the girls are taught all that will 
be useful to them in after life. First, they are im- 
pressed with a deep sense of religion ; they are 
taught their duty to that Being who is always ♦* about 
their path." They are instructed in the business of 
housewifery ; in the duties which will devolve upon 
them as wives and mothers ; in the government of the 
temper; in the curbing of unruly passions; in the 
duty of submitting to the Divine will in the trials and 
troubles of life. 
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These things and such as these, ought surely to 
form the basis of education in this land of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. But is it so ? Alas, no ! 
Educated in one sense, they are ; but unhappily 
education has taken an . improper turn. To make the 
daughters of England what is called accomplished, 
seems to be the principal object aimed at — the more 
solid acquirements of mind are comparatively neglect- 
ed ; and religion, if it be thought of at all, consists in 
going to church on the Sabbath, and occasionally 
reading a chapter or two in the Bible on the evening 
of that day ; and then it is left to slumber in oblivion 
during the remaining six days of the week, as if there 
were no hereafter, or as if women were not accounta- 
ble beings, and it mattered nothing whether they were 
religious or not. 

It may indeed admit of much debate whether it 
were not better to leave the mind in ignorance than to 
educate on such principles : — it were better to endure 
the pains of hunger, than to satisfy its cravings by eat- 
ing hemlock. 

But regret is vain ; it were as wise to attempt to 
roll back the mighty waters of the Atlantic, as to 
think to stem the tide of education which is flowing 
through the land. The embankment which the su- 
perstition and the fears of rulers raised has been 
washed down, and the waves are flowing onward; 
but now the thing to be dreaded is, whether all that 
adorns a country will not be washed away by the 
boisterous surges. ** An ignorant population may 
be degraded — a people educated, but not educated 
aright, will throw ofl" all restraint, whether social or 
moral. The one may be slaves — the other will be 
tyrants." 

The mind has indeed thrown ofl^ the trammels 
with which the iron middle ages had bound it, and 
is now upon the stretch, and eager to possess know- 
ledge in some form. It rests with parents and 
teachers whether they will supply that whick \& 
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good for food, or that eDticing fruit which looks so 
feir and beautiful, but which, like that fabled to 
grow upon the Dead Sea's shore, turns to ashes in 
the mouth. For the tree of knowledge is now, as^ 
^ to our first parents in paradise, a tree of good and j 
evil; the fruit on which grows as closely together] 
as two cherries on one stalk. Great heed should 
be taken in gathering this fruit ; unweaiy hands 
should not pluck it, lest, like Adam and Eve, having 
eaten thereof to make themselves gods, they bring 
the curse ** Thou shalt surely die" down upon their 
heads. 

Now in education, as in all other concerns, the ques- 
tion proposed at the outset should be, *♦ What is tho 
end intended to be obtained ?" 

This, however, is a point which is too often lost 
sight of. So long as the head is filled with some- 
thing, it seems a matter of indiff*erence with what; 
— an agriculturist might as well sow tares and ex- 
pect to reap wheat, a florist as well plant weeds and 
expect a parterre of choice and beautiful flowers, as a 
parent expect good fruits from a wrongly-directed 
education. 

Propose this question, and the answer is obvious. 
Education should prepare for heaven, and at the 
same time should fit its subject for the duties of earth. 
/^ What then are the relative duties of woman ? W© 
define them thus : — To God, faith, love, and obedi- 
ence : to the world, the duties of mother, wife, sister, 
and friend^ 

Yet how little are these attended to ! The in- 
struction which is afiforded at most schools has little 
to do with preparing for the time to come ; and so 
long as our daughters are taught what are called 
the accomplishments, we seem perfectly satisfied; 
as if all that were needful was that tney should 
shine as belles at the party or the dance ! To give 
them a smattering of French, and learn them to 
catch the Italian accent and be a proficient on soma 
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instriiment of music — to which may be added 
drawing and fancy needlework and embroidery — is 
the aim and end of teaching. But should such 
things be ? Was it only for pursuits like these that 
God gave to woman a rational and immortal soul? 
We wage no war with accomplishments, but only 
censure their being made the chief end of female 
education. To teach these and neglect things more 
solid, is just to throw a veil over the glorious sun that 
the stars may light our path. Learn, then, Daughters 
of England, first to be virtuous and amiable — to love 
good and be good: a hundred faults of the under-^ 
standing will be pardoned rather than one of the 
heart. The trials of woman during her sojourn 
upon earth will call forth the exercise of all her 
virtues ; and though the dawn of life may be ush- 
ered in brightly and beautifully, and the crimson 
streaks on the eastern sky may give hopes of a 
sunny day — yet we are "bom to trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward." Youth must depart, and 
strength be enfeebled, and the night-clouds of afflic- 
tion gather thickly around — age creeps on with slow 
and solemn tread, and brings with it trouble, and 
sorrow, and tears ; each year has its winter — each 
life its season of trial and glbom; and then, when 
there are none tp comfort the aching heart, — for 
the gay and the frivolous find little congenial to their 
feelings in a sick chamber or a house of mourning, 
— there is a void in the soul, which, seeking for 
something to satisfy its pantings, but knowing not 
whatiat length preys upon itself in the wildness of de- 
spair. 

What at such a moment would be given for a 
comforter ! But where shall a comforter be found ? 
Pleasure may take the lyre, and endeavor by her 
silvery and enticing strains to divert and amuse ; 
but there is in the dark and lonely hour little melo- 
dy in the music which sounded so enchnntingly when 
a thousand lights were dazzling. Worldly knowl- 
2* 
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edge, under its mask of philosophy, may come in, 
with its vain but useless consolation ; it may speak 
of the unavoidableness of death, of the precarious- 
ness of human property, of the fleetingness of health ; 
but the torch of philosophy shines too dimly to dis- 
pel the clouds of sorrow from the heart. The mind 
has during the season of prosperity reckoned the 
things enjoyed as real and lasting, and there is little 
to cheer us in being told that we have mistaken 
the unreal and the visionary for the true and the 
abiding, and that we have been pursuing a fancied 
good which crumbled in our grasp. It is then that 
religion breaks in upon the view all glorious and 
beautiful, with a halo of glory more lustrous than 
that which shone round the head of the Lawgiver 
of Israel when he descended from communion with 
God on the Mount, and at once dispels the mist 
which enshrouds the heart. She consoles us with 
the thought, that as earthly things fall away, the 
things of heaven grow fairer and lovelier ; and thus 
she has a balm for every wound, an assuagement 
for every pain, a word of consolation for every form 
of distress ; and though the storm of adversity may 
rage furiously, and disaster succeed disaster as wave 
follows wave, yet she appears as a form radiant with 
splendor walking upon the stormy waves, and in 
gentle accents says to the raging billows, " Peace- 
be still." 

If we would make girls happy through after-life, 
we must impress them with a deep sense of religion. 
We have spoken of its uses in adversity, and shown 
how it supports under all kinds of trouble; but pros- 
perity is as much to be prepared for as adversity. If 
we would restrain pride, self-love, envy, jealousy, 
vanity, teach them to become religious. Piety and 
▼ice are a contradiction in terms. 

We know it is the common practice to teach mo- 
rality from the works of human authors ; but we 
hold that there is no book so fraught with instruc* 
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lion Bs the Bible, no inducement half so strong to 
the becoming virtuous as the hope which is centred 
in heaven. Those who are taught to reverence the 
precepts of that sacred book will adorn any circle in 
which they may be placed. They may not shine 
as the wise and the learned — they will as the good 
and the happy. Oh! just because it is familiar to 
us — just because we have heard its truths from 
childhood, we do not estimate aright the value of 
the Bible. But think what a change would pass 
upon our race, if it were suddenly removed, and its 
precepts obliterated from every heart ! This were 
to take from us all knowledge of God and of the 
80ul*s immortality, and leave us to grope our way 
over doubts and difficulties, with a thousand stars to 
dazzle, but not one to guide. It were to cause men 
to lose all concern for the future, and with the loss 
of concern all the restraint now put upon evil ; it 
were at once to throw open the flood-gates and let 
vice inundate the land — ^to take the beauty from our 
landscapes, and to leave all a desert ; and the verdure 
from our valleys, and leave them in barrenness — ^the 
sun from the firmament, and set it in blood ; — to sap 
our charities, wither our hopes, sever our friend- 
ships, blast our happiness, and let the demon of dis- 
aster roam wildly through the world. It would make 
earth a scene of disorder, rapine, and bloodshed, and 
leave to futurity only the punishment of the crimes. 
It would leave men maniacs through time, and fiends 
through eternity. 

And if (for we may fairly reckon the worth by the 
loss we should sustain by its removal) such be the 
worth of the Bible — ^that on the one hand it keeps 
from evil those too much disposed to perpetrate it, 
and on the other leads to be virtuous and amiable 
those whose natural dispositions are the very oppo- 
site—we may fairly say that no instruction can be 
of such worth as that derived from its sacred pages. 
Educate on the principle that you educate for eter- 
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nity, and you can hardly do wrong : there is nq bettet 
way of teaching how to Uve than in teaching how to 
die. 

It were beside our purpose to enter further into 
detail on the different modes of instruction. In the 
exact proportion that eternity is greater than time- 
infinity than space, are the concerns of religion of 
more importance than secular things, and no oppor- 
tunity should be lost of impressing them upon the 
heart of the young and sensitive female. 

Little however as education, as generally afforded, 
is calculated to prepare for heaven, it seems to be, if 
possible, as little useful for the things of earth. 

In how slight a degree is a wife or a mother ben- 
efited by being possessed of the most showy accom- 
plishments! How little availing is a knowledge of 
French, or the being able to sing like a siren ! In 
education, reference should be made to the varied 
events which life will unfold — not merely to the gay 
and sprightly hours of youth, around which nature 
has thrown so much radiance and lustre, and upon 
which she has been so lavish of all that may please 
che eye or attract the fancy. 

That she might be a help meet for man was the 
intention of the Alniighty in forming woman ; and 
she is made a being who can think, and feel, and 
reflect, — a being who can assist in his affairs — who 
can smooth the rugged brow of c^re, can cheer 
through the toil and strengthen in the task — ^not a 
creature whose gayety and frivolity are only fitted 
for his hours of relaxation and pleasure or enjoy- 
ment. 

In marriage man expects a wife to be a compan- 
ion, not a proficient in music or dancing— one who 
is able to talk on graver and wiser subjects than the 
merits or demerits of the present fashions over the 
past. Yet it is often lamentably true, that if con- 
versation take a turn above the ordinary topics of 
" morning calls," women are dumb ; or if they have 
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ventured to express an opinion, have no better ar- 
gument to support it than that " it is so because it 
is," or that " they have been always taught so, and 
can not help their feelings." Why, if women had 
no souls, they might be left to the enjoyment of a 
fashionable routine of education. But though such 
an opinion may be entertained by an infidel, Chris- 
tianity utterly repudiates the notion. Away with the 
idea that female education is a trifle ! If we would 
make the homes of England happy, we must edu- 
cate girls on sound and rational principles. They 
must be taught the duties they will have to perform, 
and marriage must be considered as the commence- 
ment of the arduous duties of their lives, instead of 
the too common opinion that it is the breaking up 
of the thraldom of the parental home. They have 
souls and minds which crave the possession of learn- 
ing; but vanity alone occupies them in too many 
instances. In elevating the female character, the 
dignity of the land is upheld. Educate on sound 
principles, and a cloud of darkness — of darkness that 
may be felt — ^will be driven away. Is it right that 
woman — gentle, kind, and as affectionate as nature 
made her — should be left unaided in the improve- 
ment of those qualities which throw around her yet 
greater charms? She is not taught the govern- 
ment of temper — she is not instructed in anything 
that can make her more amiable ; and school is left 
with a feeling that education is then finished, and 
she is happiest who is married first. "Eighteen 
years !" says a boarding-school girl on her finally 
quitting the seminary ; ** well, I hope I know enough 
now ! I can speak French and Italian — can draw, 
dance, sing, play, and embroider! How strange 
that one head can hold so much !" Such is too often 
the feeling with which girls leave school. Is this 
education ? 

" Seventy years !" said a grayhaired philosopher, 
as he filowly.raised his head from the volume b& Vk:;^\ 
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been poring over ; ** Yes, just seventy I and yet how 
little do I know ! I am going to the grave before I 
have acquired the rudiments of knowledge." 

Half the causes of the disagreements which occur 
m married life are owing to the improper way in 
which women are educated. Much as amiable 
qualities may win love — much as a fair face and 
gentle eyes may call for endearment — still, when 
8ie reins of domestic government are given up to 
one who, like Phaeton of old, knows not how to 
drive the car, causes for strife and contention will 
unavoidably occur. When domestic comforts are 
neglected ; when a husband returns home, and finds 
the playthings of his children littered about the 
room, and all signs of bustle and disorder which 
have been hush^ up by his knock at the door; 
when, hungry and weary with a day's toil, he finds 
his fire almost out, or his meals not near ready ; and 
his wife, who should be free from all engagements, 
and ready to receive him with a welcome smile, hur- 
lying hither and thither in the utmost confusion, or, 
what is worse^ sitting down with a calm and unfeel- 
ing indifference; when he finds things like these, 
but the too sure signs of an ill-managed household, 
not all the charms which ever adorned the female face 
will restore his complacency : this soon begets cold- 
ness, then coldness grows to strife, and strife issuer 
too frequently in open contention. 

There is* yet one important point in female educa 
tion that demands our attention ; it is that whicf 
prepares them to fulfil the duties which devoh 
upon a mother. 

The duties of a mother are so onerous and impf 
tant — so affecting in all that respects the welfare 
her children, that too much pains can not be emploj 
in teaching them. 

We marvel to hear of the ingratitude of childi 
How should it be otherwise, when, as is in too m 
instances the case, they are left to the care of 
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yants, or sent to school, and only indebted to their 
parents for the money which is spent upon their 
maintenance? A mother, if she would indeed de- 
serve that endearing epithet, should watch her 
children with the greatest assiduity. She should 
instruct them alike by precept and example ; for the 
former will avail little without the latter — ^if actions 
correspond not with the words, the instruction is 
Worse than useless. Children are shrewd and keen- 
witted enough to detect any discrepances in words 
and actions, and they will nurse in secret the knowl- 
edge of such discrepance in a parent, ready to 
plead it in their own excuse when occasion may re- 
quire. 

The first days of humanity" are under woman's 
guidance ; impressions are then farmed, never to be 
obliterated — the young mind is then, as pliable as 
wax, and will receive any form or stamp. The 
bent of future character is formed in childhood — 
early habits, early impressions, are never entirely 
obliterated. The welfare therefore of children, both 
temporal and eternal, depends upon the mother's 
care. But how shall she teach who has never learn- 
ed? How can a mother who knows no more of re- 
ligion than the so-called education of the day be- 
stows, be expected to train up her children properly ? 
Her system of morality must at best be a garbled 
and unsatisfactory one. She can only esteem those 
things good and evil which the world holds to be 
80, and can hold out no higher inducements to follow 
virtue rather than yield to vice, than the hopes and 
fears of the world's smile, or the world's frown: 
thus leaving actions to be committed with impunity 
which the world can never know— or knowing, but 
slightly censures. 

If not instructed better than this, your children 
will grow around you as ignorant of the God who 
made them, and of the duties of life, as the swarthy 
African in the burning zone, or the Icelandic ^sslvI 
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his everlasting snows. And thus they will advance, 
from childhood to youth, and from youth to man- 
hood, ignorant and reckless of everything beyond 
the limits of this world. Boys will be sent to school 
to study Homer and Euclid, and girls to complete 
their education in the same manner as their moth- 
ers before them. But they are immortal creatures 
— ^beings to whom time and the world are, compared 
with the immortality to which they are destined, 
but as a rain-drop to the boundless ocean — and yet, 
must they have no religion but that which they may 
glean for themselves in after life, and which in all 
probability will be none at all — or what is worse, 
the wild creed of the visionary, or the yet wilder 
of the skeptic. 

Women of England — you hold in your hands the 
destinies of the rising generation ; think of the im- 
portance of the charge intnisted to your care. With 
the children you are rearing the future homes of 
England must be peopled, and education is the 
great cause of a nation's wealth or a nation's ruin. 
Teach then — oh teach your children, as a matter of 
the highest moment, their duty to God, and there is 
but little fear of their failing in their duty to their 
fellow-men. Too much importance can not be at- 
tached to practical religious knowledge. Sages may 
invent other modes, and declare that a system of 
virtue may be inculcated independently of religion ; 
but we hold the other as the true philosophy — an 
opinion not to be shaken until it can be proved that 
Christ erred when he commanded that the kingdom 
of God should be the object of our first regard. Fill 
the mind with knowledge, but leave all practical re- 
ligion from the instruction, and you do much the 
same as he who places a firebrand in a madman's 
hand — the probability being that his first act will be 
to fire his own dwelling. But instil into their minds 
sound principles of religious morality — a religious 
morality which has God for its author and heaven 
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for its end — and you do your best for their happiness 
here and hereafter. 

Mothers of England — ^you whose love for your 
children is so great, that if they suffer pam, you weep 
for very tenderness — in your hands is placed the 
charge of immortal souls. 

Maidens of England — you who hope to have the 
endearing name of " mother** applied to yourselves — 
strive to acquire knowledge, that you may rear your 
children in the steadfast faith and fear of God. 

We live, alas! in troublesome and infidel times, 
when the flag of irreligion is waved on high. The 
great and the learned are likewise enlisted on its side, 
and marshalled in its ranks. Be careful, be vigilant 
that your children imbibe not the principles of the 
skeptic— of the fool who says in his heart, There is no 
Grod ; for if they, through your neglect or incapacity, 
fail in their duty to their Creator and Redeemer, you' 
can not hope that they will fulfil their duty to you or 
to each other. 

It has been said, that ** sharper than a serpent's \ 
tooth it is to have an ungrateful child.'* But the bite / 
must give the most acute pain to a mother who feels / 
that it was her own neglect and ignorance which / 
sharpened the fang and charged it wiSi deadly poison. 



CHAPTER III. 

INFLUENCE OF WOlftAN. 

" To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of humau wretchedness, 
And strengthen man with hii own mind.*'— Btbor. 

It is a true saying, that " no man liveth unto him- 
fdf, and no man (fieth unto himself;" each exerta 
3 
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considerable influence over the conduct of others, 
whether for good or evil. " With the pure," says the 
Psalmist, " thou shalt be pure ; and with the froward 
man thou shalt learn frowardness." 

Now, the influence which woman exerts is silent 
and still — felt rather than seen — not chaining the 
hands, but restraining our actions by gliding into 
the heart. If a mother, she governs by love ; if a 
wife, she conquers by submission ; if a sister, her 
words will be attended to, by being uniformly kind 
and aflfectionate, — there is no oratory so powerful as 
words of kindness, no power half so great as that 
which is acquired by a return of benefits for injuries 
inflicted or designed — and nothing so touching as 
solicitude for indifference. A kind word will often 
tell more than the severest reproof, and a sigh of 
sorrow make a far deeper impression than an open 
censure. We are so constituted, that hope has far 
more influence upon us than fear; and to win a 
commendation where worthy of being obtained, will 
cause the abstaining from actions which would oth- 
erwise be committed with unconcern, though certain 
to raise a gust of anger. Kindness, like the gentle 
breath of spring, melts the icy heart ; reproof, like 
the blast of winter, binds it with a chain of ada- 
mant. 

The sphere of woman's influence is a domestic 
one ; in the endearments of home it is always par- 
tially operative. The reign of the Amazons is over, 
— ^women are not warriors or legislators; but the 
influence which they have is still as great and power- 
ful as ever — they weave round the heart a mystic 
chain forged by love and cemented by affection, so 
that the thoughts, hopes and feelings of humankind 
rise and unite with theirs. Whatever woman's sta- 
tion is— whether exalted or debased, adored as a god- 
dess or degraded as a slave — such will be that of man. 
In degrading the female character, men degrade them- 
selves ; and those who would rescue heathen lands 
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from the grovelling state they now live in, begiA ujr " 
elevating the character of the female portion of the 
population. 

It i8 a vast and substantial influence which woman 
exerts, and not the less real because unseen. The 
trials and trouble of the world may call forth man*8 
faculties — the influence of woman fits him for the 
task. In the days of childhood her hands sowed the 
seeds — in riper years she trained the branches. 

Woman is a gentle being, and exerts her influence 
mildly. Her reign, like that of the Queen of Night, 
is placid and serene; and as the one, with silvery 
beams, shines on the closed-up flowers, and refreshes 
those with dew which the burning sun had caused to 
droop and wither, so does the other shine upon man 
with beams full of love and tenderness, and over his 
misfortunes the dewdrops she sheds are tears of affec- 
tion and regard. 
.^f- Now, the ways in which a woman chiefly exerts ^ 
her influence are three : namely, as a mother, wife, 
and sister. 

First — as a mother; — 

Look at that house where the honeysuckle and 
jessamine are growing upon the walls and around 
its porch ; the while the merry, joyous laugh of 
childhood is borne lightly on the breeze. Boys and 
girls there are in their sportive hours ; there is no 
sorrow in their hearts — earth is to them all fairness 
and freshness, and the heavens have not as yet the 
cloud ** small as a man's hand" to tell of the storms 
which must soon break over them. With them 
there is — 

" The open brow, the playful wile» 
The ruddy cheek, the cherub smile, — 
These are the flowings from a heart 
Where grief and sorruws have no part. 

" The troublous thought age has to bear, 
The heart of pain, the brow of care, 
Make many wish, though wishing*s vain. 
That Childhood's days would dawn again." 
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But innocent and smUing as these children seem, 
they are beings in whom lie hidden evil and head- 
strong passions. The tendencies of vice are already 
sown in their hearts ; and attractive as they seem— 
sweet and engaging as their smiles and prattle are— - 
there are in those young minds all the elements of 
revenge, self-will, and pride. 

And the training of these children depends upon 
the mother. To her it is given to write her precepts 
when the tablet is fairest and the mind most easily 
bent. She has the training of their minds — ^the 
inculcating of virtue and the suppressing of vice— 
the curbing of unruly tempers, and the maturing the 

frowth of amiable dispositions and propensities. 
Lnd where is influence like to this 1 Hers is the 
influence of precept at a time when precept tells with 
the greatest force ; for then is thrown around the title 
and character of a mother such a charm, that children 
ever feel it. So much has been done for them, — so 
much love shown toward them — so much under- 
gone on their account — such solicitude to make them 
happy, — that they feel, even when reproved, it ori- 
ginates in kindness and is meant for their good. 

Here is then the influence of example. The power 
of imitation is nowhere more displayed than in chil- 
dren ; they are almost always ready to do what they 
see done, and to follow a practice which is frequently 
placed before them. 

What influence then may not a mother exert? 
She is a pattern which her children are constantly 
striving to imitate ; her actions are made the models 
of theirs, her words form the basis of the sentiments 
which they entertain. 

To the influence of mothers, may therefore in a 

very great degree be ascribed the dispositions of the 

children ; and therefore should they be extremely 

\ cautious that there should be no inconsistency 

(between what they teach and what they practise; 

' for the one so injures the other, as not only to neu- 
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tralize its effects, but to bring it into suspicion, and 
therefore into contempt. But where the mother 
teaches her children with kindness and affection, and 
where those things she teaches agree with those she 
practises, and both tend to good, it may safely be 
said, that, in all human probability, her children will 
grow up good and amiable, loving and beloved by all 
around. - .^ . ■ - 

With the female portion of her family there is but 
little room for fear ; for they are so hedged round and 
guarded by the rules of society, that to step over the 
boundary line is to win shame for life. But with her 
boys, to whom so many temptations are held out, and 
who, if they keep to what are termed " fashionable 
vices," are not shunned by society, the case is very 
different; yet even in this case the influence of a 
mother's example — of a mother's instructions— can 
not cease. 

An individual may start forward in the world, and, 
through the power of temptation, may pursue such a 
line of conduct as to throw contempt upon all the 
advice and the counsels of home. He may treat with 
disdain all his mother's precepts. He may do many 
things which wring her heart, and even bring down 
" her gray hairs with sorrow to the grave." But yet, 
for all this, we do not consider her influentse lost, her 
instructions thrown away. 

The youth may have grown to manhood uncheck- 
ed or unrestrained ; but then, in the dark season of 
adversity, it may be, some unlooked-for circumstance 
occurs which brings forcibly to his remembrance the 
days of his youth ; and there may arise to his mind 
some saying of his mother — that parent whose last 
years his recklessness embittered, and who now fills 
the silent grave — with a pathos and persuasiveness 
such as he never knew to fall from his parent's lips 
when warm with the breath of life — as though the 
years it had slumbered had given to it a deepness of 
tone and a richness of persuasive oratory unknown 
3* 
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and unfelt before. Then, it may be, will memory be 
busied in arraying before him the happy days of his 
youth — of the period when he knew vice only by 
name, and as a hateful and detestable thing ; and this 
thought — ^the comparison of what he then was with 
what he now is, may bring remorse, repentance, and 
amendment. 

There is, however, another way in which the in- 
fluence of a mother is made apparent, and which is a 
proof that warnings and admonitions are not always 
forgotten, though they seem to be despised, and treat- 
ed with contempt. 

The youth may have grown into a hardened and 
desperate man; but he has not as yet reached the 
height of hardihood and desperation. And why is 
this ? There come across him, in his calmer mo- 
ments, thoughts of the home of his boyhood — and 
there yet linger round his heart the remains of counsel 
and remonstrance. The form of his parent yet seems 
by his side, haunting his footsteps like a spectral 
thing, and present to his view in the silence of soli- 
tude. The echo of her last words yet seems to rmg 
in his ears, as perfect as when, with a sad heart, she 
bade him " farewell" and entreated him to " remem- 
ber his Creator." 

Notwithstanding his crimes, these thoughts have 
such a spell upon him that he can not break from the 
charm ; though were it not for these he might mingle 
with yet more desperate associates, and perform yet 
more desperate deeds. But he can not rid himself of 
these thoughts ; he can not silence the whisperings 
of conscience. And this it is which puts a restraint 
upon his actions — a power derived from a parent's 
counsels, admonitions, and affectionate reproofs. 

What then have mothers to do with supposing all 

their instructions thrown away, because their children 

run a career of recklessness and crime ? Until death 

\ seals their eyes, there is time for repentance: and 

repentance may be efifected by words spoken in their 
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youth. Oh! the words a mother has spoken— the 
^'precepts she has enforced, the lessons she has taught 
—these may have such power over a man, even 
though his actions be evil, that but for them his ca* 
reer might have been one of the worst in desperation 
and crime. 

Go on then, mothers, in instructing your children 
in virtue and piety. Be not disheartened that your , 
precepts seem to be unheeded — a time will come 
when they will meet with attention ; and then to you, ^ 
though sleeping the sleep of death, must be ascribed 
the repentance of a sinner ; a thing so glorious, that 
over it angels sweep the harp-strings and chant a song 
of triumph. 

Secondly — As a wife :— 

Look at that darkened chamber, and see, tossing 
to and fro on his uneasy bed, a worn-down and dying 
man ; he is trying to snatch a few hoiirs of repose. 
The pale creature who sits by his side has just ad- 
ministered the medicine which has allayed his suf- 
fering — she has smoothed the tumbled pillow, and 
bathed the burning brow. Night after night she has 
watched by his side, ministering to his every want, 
and ever and anon impressing on his flushed and fe- 
vered cheek the kiss of affection, while striving to 
calm his agitated spirit into resignation to the will of 
the Almighty and All-sufficient. 

She thinks little of herself, but watches with eager- 
ness his panting and irregular breathings. Time and 
eternity hang upon that sleep. The physician*s work 
is over — that sleep will restore the sufferer, or be the 
last one for him till he sleeps in the grave. And who 
is that kind creature who, ,like a ministering angel, 
watches over the sleeping man, unmindful of all 
things save those which can add to his comfort, and 
ever ready to provide those kind though trifling 
comforts which only kindness can think of, and on- 
ly sickness appreciate ? Who is she ? Who, but his 
yrifel 
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But the sleeper she so earnestly watches is not wor- 
thy the bestowal of love such as this. It is too pure 
and spirit-like for a heart such as his to appreciate ; 
for when her beauty had lost the attraction of novelty, 
his love for her died away too. 

A worldly-minded and irreligious man, Mammon 
was the only deity he adored, and on the shrine of 
that Moloch he offered up everything he possessed of 
time, thought, or ability. In the hunting after wealth, 
he forgot the gentle creature whose life had been 
linked with his own, and who waited for his return 
home through many weary hours. Often has it hap- 
pened that hour after hour she hasf waited for his re- 
turn in the evening, when / he was busied only with 
pleasure or with gain : the midnight bell has often 
tolled before he came — still she waited patiently, 
stirred the fire, and listened attentively, hoping that 
every footstep on the silent stones would be that of 
her expected husband — but still he came not. And 
when at length he did arrive — -oh ! it was not with af- 
fection that he met her: a cold salutation — and per- 
haps a reproof for the folly of waiting for him, though 
he would have deemed it the unkindest action had 
she retired to rest before he came — ^was all the thanks 
her tenderness received. 

Sad and sore her heart would be when she called 
to mind the change which so short a time had 
wrought ; and tears — unbidden indeed, but the prod- 
uce of thoughts she could not bridle — would roll 
down her cheeks when she contrasted what her hus- 
band once was, with what that husband had proved 
to be. But, for all this, she could not cease to love 
him. In the sunny days of youth he had won her 
heart, and unkindness could not break the hnks, 
or indifference quench the flame of love, and a kind 
word, or look, or action, from her husband brought 
back to her remembrance the happiness of former 
days, and bound her to him more firmly than be 
fore. 
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And now that the hour of sicknesis has come to 
her husband, the affectionate wife is turned into the 
tender nurse. Attendants might have been had to 
watch the sick man*s bed — nurses might have been 
provided to attend to his varied wants ; but what 
attendant would watch — ^what nurse attend with 
such solicitude — as a wife ? There is nothing the 
sufferer wants but her affection instantly provides— 
nay, she almost seems to anticipate his every desire, 
so assiduous is her attention. And a man must 
have a nerve of iron and a heart of marble if ac- 
tions like these make no impression. He may have 
been irreligious; but when he sees his wife so 
calm, so patient, so submissive under her troubles, 
and morning and night offering up her prayers to 
Heaven, why there is a sermon in her every action, 
and a homily in her every look, which goes at once to 
the heart. 

He may be a man whose thoughts are solely oc- 
cupied with things which add to the comforts and 
pleasures of himself alone ; he may have been indif- 
ferent alike to the endearments of love and the pleas- 
ure of making others happy. But when he sees her 
whom he has so cruelly neglected, though bound to 
love, so ready to do anything which could tend to 
make him more happy, and be so attentive to watch, 
so solicitous to please, why the thought of how bad 
his conduct has been comes to him like fire to the ice, 
and his stem and callous feelings melt like snow-flakes 
beneath the sun. 

But, hark ! the fevered man is sleeping on, and his 
breathing has become more regular and still. The 
winged dart of death has glanced harmlessly by him, 
and the spirit of health has once more breathed upon 
his face ; and though from the verge of the grave to 
complete health a long and protracted time must 
elapse, those bright eyes of love are still beaming 
kindly upon him-^books are brought and read, and 
everything is done which can msSie the dull hours 
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fly pleasantly by, and give bright plumage to the heavy 
wings of time. 

And the heart, when softened by affliction or sick- 
ness, is rendered highly sensitive, so that sympathy 
and kindness can make their way into it at once, 
and demand a return when health shall have again 
made the eye bright and the limbs strong. Then 
too, when earth, with its splendid delusions and its 
treacherous pleasures, seems fleeting from the view, 
the calls of religion are attended to, and God is 
worshipped in the storm, though neglected in the 
sunshine ; and though with returning health the 
sick-bed resolutions and the promises of amend- 
ment, so far as Heaven is concerned, may be for- 
gotten, yet the goodness and kindness of his- wife, 
being more apparent, can never be forgotten. When- 
ever her image floats before his mind, he is at 
once softened and made human, and he feels that no 
amount of kindness can be too much in return to 
one who has done so much for him. He might 
have been indifferent to reproof — to remonstrance— 
to contempt. But actions like these! Why, if to do 
good to an enemy be to " heap coals of fire on his 
head," to watch like this the bedside of a man 
who has returned indifference for love, and scorn 
for kindness, must be to fan to a flame every spark 
of good feeling — so bright and glowing, that no 
storms of the world can quench it — no evil passions 
dim its lustre. 

But it may be said that an extreme case has been 
taken — a case showing only the influence of woman 
at a particular time, and not ,her influence in gen- 
eral. To return to the subject, therefore — the in- 
fluence of woman as a wife. She is bound, by a 
chain which death alone can sever, to one whom 
she herself has chosen as her companion through 
life, and who has promised, before God, to love, 
honor, and cherish her. To him has she given 
up herself, to tread with him the thorny road of 
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life — to share with him his pleasures or pains, joys or 
sorrows. For him she has left the home of her 
infancy and the friends of her youth, because bound 
to him by the strongest of all ties, " the bands of 
love." 

And herein is it that she acquires her influence — 
not indeed the influence of a tyrant over a slave — 
not one of despotism or power; but an influence 
de m e d from her dependance, her weakness, her §ac- 
rjfices, ner love'. 

It is in a manner like this, that woman's influence 
makes its way — appealing to everything that is gen- 
erous and noble in man, and making its way direct to 
his heart. 

It is thus, though her lips be mute, she seems to 
address him : ** I have given myself up entirely to 
you — linking; indissolubly my fate with yours ; and 
from you I look for all my happiness on this side the 
grave. It is in your power, indeed, to blight all my 
hopes and fill my cup with sorrow ; but you have 
vowed to love me, and I look for it, even as I am 
ready to do aught for you. I have already given 
up much : a mother's tears are scarcely dry on my 
cheek ; a father's blessing yet echoes in my ears I 
They who watched my childhood ! they from whom 
I derived all that I possess, and all that I know ! 
these have I left for you. My friends and compan- 
ions ! Those with whom I have lived as a sister, 
those with whom I sported in the days when the 
heart is lio:htest and the spirit gayest, are all left be- 
hind ! Whatever then gave me the -greatest pleasure 
is now no more to be enjoyed ; the chain of ray for- 
mer hopes is broken link from link, and other pur- 
suits must now engross my attention, leaving me but 
scanty time to partake of the light ones of girlhood. 
And these all have I left because of my love for you 
— a love so fervent, that with you I am ready to share 
affliction, and to lighten it by consolation when I can 
oot share. If sickness comes to you, I will minister 
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to your wants : if distress, I will bear my part and 
give you my sympathy." 

These are the feelings which ma[ke their way to 
! every man*s heart, and thus give to woman her in- 
l fluence over hira. And a man must have sensibili- 
j ties colder than ice and harder than iron, if an ap- 
: peal so exquisitely touching makes no impression 
upon his heart, and does nothing to influence his 
conduct. It is an appeal which comes in full force 
I in the first days of marriage, while the bosom is yet 
glowing with love ; and at that moment what would 
he not do — ^what would he not suffer for her sake ? 
He feels himself strong enough to undertake every- 
thing and suffer everything. He may before have 
been entangled in the meshes of pleasure, or bound 
by the cords of wealth; but at her entreaty the 
meshes become as tow when it toucheth the fire, 
and the cords snap asunder as threads from the arm. 
The dreams of ambition and the cheats of pleasure 
are but as a feather in the balance when weighed 
against her love, and resigned at once for her sake. 
Of course we speak of a marriage which has love 
for its origin — ^not one which has only a panting for 
wealth on one side, and a desire for the possession 
of beauty on the other. A marriage like this can 
never be happy, or a wife acquire influence by love ; 
it would be to expect firmness in the quicksand, or 
, solidity in the air. Vows made at the shrine of 
Mammon are like mockery to God, and return with 
a double weight of wo upon the heads of those 
who breathe them. But a marriage in which the 
chains are forged by love and fastened by affection— 
this will always give to woman her right influence, 
because derived from that very love through which 
she is bound. 
. And it is a woman's own fault if, after having ac- 
\ quired such an influence, she suffers it to be lost. 
Such love, no sudden wrench can rend — it must 
sink by slow decay, cooling by degrees, ending in 
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indifference ; though even then, like a faded flower, 
retaining some bright streaks, to tell how rich and 
glorious its colors once appeared. 

It is a frequent thing, after the first two or three 
years of a married life, to see a wife pining in re- 
tirement, while her husband is partaking of pleas- 
ure in its varied forms. She thinks of the happy 
hours when together they shared those things he 
now enjoys alone. She thinks that then nothing 
gave him pleasure but when she was there; and 
now she feels that her presence is but a clog to his 
spirits, and, in the bitterness of spirit, she contrasts 
the bright hopes her fancy painted with the sternness 
of reality. 

But, may it not have been partly herself that 
brought about the change ? Knowing her influence, ' 
she strove to cany it to the utmost, and snapped the 
cord by drawing it too tightly. But even now her 
influence has not entirely vanished ; *' it is not dead, 
but sleepeth." Let her appear again as brightly , 
and as amiable as in the days of youth and love ; let 
her show that she is as ready to yield as to require ^ 
let her be attentive to please in those things which 
the heart feels, though the head scarcely thinks of j 
and her influence will be restored, the broken cord 
shall be again united. And if now, like the travel- 
ler at Palmyra, the spectator sighs over a city of 
palaces in dust and desolation, he shall then, as' 
though the wand of the magician had been waved ' 
over it, rejoice that the palaces are rebuilt, rich in 
beauty and radiant in splendor. ^ 

Thirdly — As a sister : — 

We stated at the outset of this chapter, that wo- 
man's influence is a silent one, making its way into 
the heart imperceptibly ; and this is peculiarly the 
case with that of a sister. She must therefore trust 
far more to example than to precept. The instruct- 
ing by words has this great evil, that the person 
who thus gives advice or reproof assumes by that 
4 
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action a mental superiority ; it were a contradictioli 
in terms to say that an inferior could give advice to 
one more learned than himself, and it is very observ- 
able how the proud mind of humanity recoils at the 
thought of being lectured. 

Surrounded by those of nearly an equal age with 
herself, though her kindness may be great, and the 
most amiable feehngs have a lodgment in her breast, 
she must expect contempt to be sometimes thrown 
upon her gentlest remonstrances, and laughter oc- 
casionally to follow her well-meant efforts to improve 
her brothers and sisters. The intimacy of their 
association with her tends to ^, weaken her power, 
since eveiy little speck or failing in her character is 
detected and magnified into a fault, that when weigh- 
ed together in the balance with their own, theirs may 
seem less heavy. 

But while we thus present the difficulties of her 
position, we are far from saying that a sister has no 
influence. She is a monitress milder than a mother, 
and while she loses power from the nearness of ages 
and the sameness of station with her brothers and 
sisters, she acquires a love less restrained. And 
there is something holy and pure in the love of a 
sister which commends itself even to youthful minds. 
In all those trivial acts which constitute the pleas- 
ures, as well as those which form the troubles of 
youth, she is ever ready to partake ; her smile in joy 
and her tear in wo are always freely given, so fiiat 
she mingles in all the hopes and fears of the younger 
meiibers of her family ; and having thus won their 
esteem, she has obtained an influence over them, by 
which she may convey counsel and advice, the soli- 
itude she has evinced disarming it of reproof, even 
when it does not array it in the garb of love. It is 
then that she may breathe words of peace '^nd truth, 
striving to infuse those sentiments which give to hu- 
manity all its dignity, and to destroy diose spots 
which tarnish its brightness. 
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But whatever be her circun^stances, a sister has 
always the power of infltiencing by example. There 
is a lesson taught to her brothers and her sisters by 
every action which is performed. They are softened 
by her kindness — ^they are instructed in piety by her 
virtue; for while a good action conveys a reproof 
to an evil one, it at the same time stimulates to the 
performance of similar virtuous deeds. And we 
think that such effects are very rarely thrown away. 
Her influence has gone far to soften down the rug- 
ged and boisterous spirits of youth, and to teach 
patience, forbearance, and love. It has been through 
her mild reasonings that passions have been conquered 
and pride subdued — through her gentle solicitations 
that the side of virtue was embraced, kindness per- 
formed, generosity practised, and her brothers and 
sisters brought to entertain love toward one another, 
and good-will to mankind. 

Oh ! not more surely is the influence of the sun- 
light felt upon this earth, than the influence of a 
virtuous and amiable sister is felt in a family. 

The mantle of night is thrown, over all, and na- 
ture appears wrapped in sad and solemn garb. 
There is no beauty in the landscape, and no melody 
in the air. The owl and the bat alone wing their 
flight around, like death roaming over the ruins of 
desolation. 

And thus it is with a family who have never felt 
the influence of a sister^s love. All to them is night 
—a dark and rayless season, with nothing of beauty 
and nothing of melody ; dark passions and sombre 
thoughts alone have full play, giving sadness to the 
aspect and sternness to the scene. There has been 
nothing to call good thoughts and bright actions into 
being, and they sleep like flowers in the- night 
amidst darkness and gloom. But let the briglit 
beams of a sister's love shine upon that household, 
and a change is wrought as vast as that effected on 
creation when, at the summons of the morning, the 
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sun ** Cometh forth from his chamber," and makes 
all light and life. Bright thoughts, amiable feelings, 
and glorious hopes are excited, beautiful and en- 
chanting as flowers when kissed by the sunhght of a 
bright and joyous morning. 

But it is necessary, before concluding this chapter, 
to advert to the general influence of woman. 

" Whatever," says the authoress of ' Woman's 
Mission,' *^may be the customs and laws of a coun- 
try, woman alone gives tone to morals." And ac- 
cordingly we find that wherever men are debased, 
Women are degraded — and wherever men are exalted, 
women hold a high place in the community : and 
this statement holds good, however far back in the 
histories of nations we carry our research. It is not 
sufficient to say that we take different countries, 
affected by different climates, and therefore producing 
different effects upon the tempers and habits of those 
contrasted. Compare but ancient Greece with 
modem Turkey — ^the same country, only peopled 
by a different race of men. The skies which canopy 
that land are as bright and sunny as ever, and the 
soil is as fertile and productive. No blight has 
gone over the land, condemning it to sterility for ever 
— ^no strange convulsion of nature has blotted out the 
sun from her skies ; yet look at the difference : the 
one was exalted as high as human thought and 
reason, unassisted by revelation, could raise a na- 
tion ; the other is debased and degraded, almost to 
the lowest depths of superstition and ignorance. 
And in looking at these two cases, in one we find 
that women were treated with deference and respect ; 
in the other they are brought down to the level of 
slaves. 

There was not in Greece as there is in Turkey, 
a trafficking in women ; they were not sold as mer- 
chandise, but on the contrary were respected as 
wives and mothers. And such being the case, 
though surrounded with barbarism, and amid dark 
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and silent slavery, Greece rose to brightness and 
glory, and shone like a star in the firmament when 
all around is wrapped in cloud and gloom. And in 
thus recognising the rights of women, and exalting 
them to their dne place and rank in society, Greece 
formed the noble path by which she walked to great- 
ness. Thus, when the Persians came down in their 
pomp and pride, thinking to crush the little band of 
patriot Greeks, there rose up against them a great 
moral power — a power the Persians had not reck- 
oned upon ; and this power was derived from the love 
of country and of home — a country and a home 
which owed their charms to the fact that it was 
there a mother's watchfulness, a wife's endearments, 
a sister's affection, and a daughter's love had been 
felt ; and these had garnered up the hearts of the 
sons of Greece as within a sacred shrine, so that 
they felt it would be indeed to " bear no life," were 
they deprived of country with its endearing ties and 
associations ; and when the hosts of the invader 
burst like a storm upon Athens, then was made 
manifest the respect and attachment with which in 
that city the female part of the population was re- 
garded" and esteemed. They left not their wives 
and their families in the power of the Pcfrsians, 
thinking that when peace was again restored their 
Homes could be again peopled by a fresh import of 
slaves. Neither were the women indifferetit, con- 
scious that whatever happened, it would be but 
exchanging one set of tyrants for another, and that 
they under one as well as under the other would 
still be' slaves. Such would have been done by the 
Persians; but the Greeks considered that their moth- 
ers, their wives, and their families, were their true 
household deities, and regarded them as the most 
precious of their possessions. They had felt the 
influence of woman in the quiet domestic circle ; 
from her they derived great and glorious senti- 
ments, and by her it was that their affections wei« 
4« 
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centred on their country and their homes ; and thns 
were they nerved to withstand the hostile hosts of 
the East. And even when deserting for a time their 
homes and their country, the influence of woman 
was still felt. Though not so strong in action, 
women are yet more patient in endurance than men ; 
and this was shown when the time came that Athens 
was to be left to the rage of Xerxes. It may have 
been by their conduct that that high and undaunted 
spirit which so peculiarly characterized the Atheni- 
ans during that memorable war acquired its fer- 
vency and depth. Then, in that general scene of 
distress and disaster, when all were to become ex- 
iles from their homes, rind vainly hoped for pleasures 
such as had there fallen to their lot — then, when the 
fond mothers nestled their unconscious babes to their 
bosoms, and wept over them tears of unavailing 
sorrow, hardly able to break away from places 
where they had so long resided, and which had so 
strong a hold upon the affections — when the wife, 
the daughter, and the lover, all with streaming eyes 
and broken hearts, passed slowly away, sorrowing, 
not so much for themselves, as for those they held 
so dear, and who had such a fearful strife, to en- 
counter ere they could hope to see them again; 
solicitous, as they must have been, more for others 
than for themselves; weeping, not so much that 
they had to quit the city, as that their dearest rela- 
tions had to fight the foe ; they thus imparted an 
influence and a power, the mere recollection of 
which must have been sufficient to infuse courage 
into the most timid, and make them stand manfully 
against the invaders. 

And as Greece was the first of the heathen na- 
tions in which women, in any degree, had their 
rights granted them, so was it the nation which 
rose to the greatest pre-eminence — a pre-eminence 
mainly to be attributed to the truth that women had 
the power of influencing the people as mothers, as 
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wives, or as friends. And if asked what it was in 
which Greece appears most glorious, we should not 
say, that Greece in which the arts rose to such a 
height as to baffle the attempts of succeeding ages 
to excel them ; nor that Greece, in whose deeds of 
arms are chronicled the combats of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae, and Salamis; nor that Greece, from whose 
soil sprang up the greatest men who ever appeared 
upon this globe, so that even now we regard the 
spot where they dwelt as sacred ground, still haunt- 
ed by their memory, and hallowed by their ashes; 
nor that Greece whose philosophers, in their lofty 
soarings, penetrated the mist which shrouds the fu- 
ture, and by the strength of*intellect alone, almost 
deduced a complete system of theology, — so much 
so, that even now we follow their reasonings, and 
are taught by their works. It is not any of these 
that give to Greece her greatest glory ; but Greece, 
which, breaking from the cloud of barbarism that 
surrounded her, advanced her women from the state 
of slaves to the rank of companions — established 
marriage — and thought of ameliorating the condition 
of the hitherto neglected multitude. 

How different a picture is presented to us by the 
greatest nations of the East ! What a fearful rec- 
ord is the history of Nineveh or Babylon, where 
the women were degraded to slavery ! no home — no 
country — all degradation; and their history, like 
the scroll of the Prophet, " written, within and with- 
out, with lamentation, and mourning, and wo ;" 
the country covered with domestic prisons, where 
beauty in slavery attends only the caprices of a 
master. 

Such was the state of the ancient nations, and 
such at this day is the lamentable state of the wo- 
men of Turkey — a state the most deplorable and 
fearful, because they have to repay even their servi- 
tude with the most tender solicitude, or, what is still 
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worse, with a love they do not feel. All their edu- 
cation tends to moral debasement; each virtue is 
constrained ; even their pleasures are melancholy 
and involuntary ; and after a few years their old 
age becomes long and frightful. From these can 
be expected no moral influence — no ipfluence of 
generous sentiments — no smile in joy, or tear in sor- 
row. In fact, joy or sorrow is alike to them ; they 
must feel that at best they are but slaves — and 
slavery, whatever aspect it may assume, or by what- 
ever name it may be called, chains down the mind, 
and brings nothing but degradation and sorrow and 
remorse. 

And this would be the case were every country 
of the globe to be brought under review : it would 
be found that those states and people were the 
greatest and the happiest, in which women possess- 
ed the power of a friend ; for it seems to be a law of 
nature, that man can not elevate the female char- 
acter without becoming better and more elevated 
himself. 

It was not, indeed, until Christianity was intro- 
duced, that woman rose to her due place ; for while 
appealing to Greece, we are far from saying that 
even in that country woman was treated as reason 
dictates she should have been. Christianity, and 
Christianity alone, exalted woman to her true po- 
sition ; for it regarded her as man's equal — ^not in 
physical strength and mental endowments, but equal 
as a rational, accountable, and immortal being — 
equal in having duties to perform and the same 
heaven to gain. And as if it was only needed that 
the chain which bound women to slavery should be 
broken in order to restore them to the position their 
Maker intended, no sooner did the light of Chris- 
tianity beam upon a land, than woman became con- 
spicuous for deeds of piety and virtue. In the rec- 
ords of the first days of the church tlieir names are 
mentioned with respect and esteem; no ban is 
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placed upon them to separate them from the other 
sex; and be it recorded to the praise of women, 
that when our Lord Christ was brought to ignominy 
and death, females* eyes were the only ones that 
wept, and theirs the only tongues that uttered lamen- 
tations. Men were too proud to sorrow, even over 
this most touching of spectacles ; but they followed 
the lowly yet wonderful Being, whom they were 
about to crucify, with indifference and curiosity ; and 
women also followed, but with very different feelings : 
theirs the plaintive cry, the wail and the moan ; from 
their eyes rolled the tear of pity and sorrow : and 
thus by woman was humanity rescued from the op- 
probrium of leaving the divine Savior to die unla- 
mented, nnhonored, or unwept. 

And this instance is an example of the influence, 
of woman — an influence exerted by means of piety, 
compassion, and love; and in every scene where 
these can have full play, there is her influence most 
apparent. In those hours of retirement, when reso- 
lutions are formed, when the heart is prepared to 
bafiie against the waves of the stormy sea of life, 
there is it that woman has power; she alone is al- 
ways ready to prompt to good and noble underta- 
kings. Wherever pain could be assuaged or conso- 
lation administered, there too woman has power : 
for by giving the law that all should love one anoth- 
er, Christianity turned the sensibility of woman's 
nature into pity. And then they sought for objects 
upon whom to bestow compassion ; they enlisted 
their noble energies in the service of indigence and 
pain ; and the tears of beauty were often shed in 
the hovels of misery, while the hands of kindness 
were raised to alleviate the sufferings of the unhappy 
inmates. 

And thus, too, is it felt in our own land to this 
day. Acting upon the heart of man by kindness 
and sensibility, by piety and love, they soften down 
the rugged heart, and draw for a time the thoughts 
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from the cheating pleasures of the world, as well as 
from the anguish of care and sorrow. 

The influence of woman is also felt in society. 
The bright glance of her eye has lost none of its 
lustre since the days of chivalry, when mail-clad 
warriors grasped the lance, and met in mortal con- 
flict, to win a smile from her cheek, or a favor from 
her hand. Men are now as eager to gain commen- 
dation from women, and are as ready to forego any- 
thing they hold blamable, as formerly, or to under- 
take what they consider praiseworthy, for the sake 
of the approbation of the fair ; and if this be true, 
how much must the refinement, manners, and hab- 
its of society depend upon them ! They have but 
to discountenance anything they may regard as im- 
proper, either in conversation or behavior, and it 
is stopped at once. Let but "Discretion sit upon 
the brow" of any female when in society, and she 
will be able to restrain anything she may regard as 
indecorous. Where woman maintains the high 
rank of her sex, she has but to show her dislike to 
certain conversation pr behavior, and without rais- 
ing up eqemies, or even forfeiting the good opinion 
of those she condemns, she may restrain or alter it. 
If, when scandal is busied in destroying the fame of 
a neighbor, she remains silent, and by her manner 
shows that she disapproves of the subject, it will 
soon be dropped to be resumed no more : if, when 
the witty jest, though bordering on indelicacy or 
profaneness, be uttered, she refrains from a smile, 
and expresses her abhorrence by a frown, it will not 
again be repeated. Thus might we speak of the 
various outbreaks against the rules of good breed- 
ing, but which are too often allowed in society : let 
but a woman be always decided, not reproving by 
words, yet showing by her manner that she has not 
enjoyed the jest, and there is nothing, whether it be 
in temper, manner, or speech, which she can not 
restrain. 
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In the cause of religion also is woman's influence 
felt. During the time that the Lord Jesus dwelt up- 
on the earth, women were his friends, ready at all 
times to show zeal in his cause, and love for him- 
self. And when he ascended into heaven, their de- 
votedness to the cause of his religion remained firm 
and unshaken. To them may be ascribed the con- 
version of numbers eminent for their rank, abilities, 
or piety ; and to a woman it is that Britain is indebt- 
ed for the inestimable blessings of Christianity. By 
them was martyrdom suffered in the cause of truth, 
when persecution in its direst form rose up against 
the new religion, and strove to crush it by cruelly 
torturing the believer in it. And at whatever period 
in the history of the Church we pause, we shall 
always find that women have shown more zeal for 
religion than men, more earnest in making converts, 
and by example instructing others in piety and vir- 
tue. 

In another way also has woman been the bene- 
factor of her race — in founding and conducting many 
of the establishments which diffuse religious knowl- 
edge throughout the land. Of what use would the 
Sunday-school be without woman ? Who among 
men displays that patience, that unwearied zeal in 
instilling the principles of religion into the hearts of 
children, thus diffusing influence through numberless 
parishes, families, and households ? 

Again, in those public charities, whatever they 
may be, which have for their end the amelioration 
of the wretchedness of the human race, how much 
is derived from the influence of woman ! To her is 
it that these societies owe their great efficacy. Gold 
could not give it to them ; it must be derived from 
the bestowal of time and thought ; and turn where 
we will in the path of benevolence, we find that 
everywhere has the hand of woman been actively 
employed. And there is a voice which declares 
diat her influence is felt at all times, and in all pla- 
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ces ; at home or abroad — at her own fireside, or in 
society, she is continually influencing the conduct of 
others : in teaching kindness and compassion — in 
instructing in duty to God and man — in providing 
for the orphan in bereavement, and the widow in 
her loneliness — in relieving the poor in their desti-- 
tution, and the dying in their agony — she is spread- 
ing her goodness, and with her goodness her influ- 
ence. 

Not without meaning was it that the ancients 
painted the mild and retiring virtues as females. 
Whatever of grace, or beauty, or truth, is found in 
the world, may be in a great measure attributed to 
woman. Let man strive with nature, and from 
each of his victories become more proud ; but from 
her victories woman becomes yet more softened, and 
thus binds to home and leads to civilization. Her 
conquests are those of love and pity ; and these hav« 
the power of so reproducing themselves, that man 
becomes less sullen in his nature, less proud in his 
bearing, and learns to catch something of the beauti- 
ful, the tender, and the sublime. 

Oh woman! the man of old was hardly wrong 
when he declared that thy power was greater than 
any other on earth. It is indeed great : thou hast 
power over man in all intimate and endearing rela- 
tionships, instructing him by precept and example, 
and drawing him from the rough and the rugged 
path by thy own beauty and gentleness. It requires 
but that thy education should be such that Truth 
should be thy attendant, and then wouldst thou be 
invincible. As it is, thy power is vast and wonder- 
ful ; strono; only by being weak, conquering by being 
gentle. Binding by kindness and compassion, thy 
power is like an enchanted circle, beyond which nons 
can pass, though thou holdest them in no restraint, 
and bindest them by nothing firmer than by a wife, 
a daughter, or a sister's love. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" In Society woman should ever bear with her a deep conviction 
of the power she there exercises."— Tmb English Maiden. 

"Show me," says Chesterfield, ** a man's compan- 
ions, and I will tell his character." 

Formed as the human family are for social life, 
80 that they seem to be bound by one ' great chain, 
the choice of companions can form no barren or un- 
profitable topic. 

If we consider how strong a disposition there is in 
every heart to imitation, so that persons are almost 
sure to become like those with whom they associate, 
like them in disposition, in manners, in feelings, it 
will, at once, be obvious how important a thing it is 
to choose for companions those who have good ac- 
tions and noble sentiments, and virtuous feelings to 
recommend them.' 

Society is the great nurse of feeling and intellect. 
Words spoken in hours of relaxation or idleness 
never die ; they fall upon the heart when all is calm 
and unruffled, and sink down into its lowest recess- 
es. They may seem to have been forgotten, seem to 
have made no impression ; but they soon germinate 
in tiiat soil, and as quickly bring forth fruit. 

Teachers, in all ages, have been eloquent on the 
power of Society; knowing well that upon it de- 
pended whether the instructions they had been giv- 
ing to the young mind would be of any avail or not. 
And, with equal force, the inspired penman has 
registered the same truth. " He that walketh with 
wise men shall be wise," says Solomon ; and with 
equal truth the great champion of Christianity 
writes, " Be not deceived : evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners." Each, then, distinctly states, 
that a person will assimilate or grow like to tly&%^ 
5 
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with whom they form a friendship, both in disposi- 
tion and feeling. There can not be a good under- 
standing between persons who hold opinions and 
principles exactly opposite : there will be felt in the 
mind a sort of uneasiness lest utterance should be 
given to sentiments with which it is known your 
companions disagree. Then there will arise the wish 
to stand well with them; and this can never be done 
until those opinions which they dislike are got rid of 
or abandoned. 

Feeling, therefore, how important it is for the 
young female to have proper companions, we shall 
enter somewhat more into particulars than our lim- 
its ordinarily allow us, and state at full length char- 
acters which should be shunned, and those whose 
good will and friendship you should be assiduous to 
obtain. 

Now we suppose the readers of this chapter to be 
young— just entering upon life, with full powers and 
capacities, but before habits have wound round 
them any heavy chain. The force of companion- 
ship tells in a much greater degree on woman than 
on man : with the latter, occupied as he is in this 
busy world, events crowd so quickly on his mind, 
that few make a very lasting impression, and it is 
only from the constant companionship with the irre- 
ligious and immoral that he becomes tainted with 
their viciousness; and, on the other hand, the fric- 
tion of the world soon obliterates the fine line which 
the virtuous and moral may have endeavored to 
trace on the mind of one reckless and indifferent. 
But with woman it is not so. Dwelling in retire- 
ment — left in soHtude for hours together, with no 
exterior circumstances to call off her attention, it 
has to feed upon itself. How soon then may not 
dispositions be formed by companions, when their 
most common sayings are continually presenting 
themselves to the imagination, and pressing upon the 
heart! 
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Shun then the companionship of an idle man or 
woman. Fever is not half so catching as idleness, 
and idleness is the ground in which every evil may 
find root. To become idle is to let the ground lie 
fallow, and the enemy may then sow what seeds he 
will, with the certainty of reaping an abundant har- 
vest. 

Make no friendship with the tattler or the tale- 
bearer ; those who relate to you others* secrets 
will not be over-scrupulous in keeping yours. Per- 
sons possessing such a disposition as this ought to 
have no reliance placed upon them; they make 
friendships and form associations for the pleasure 
of worming out secrets, and then relating them 
with malicious additions and insinuations of their 
own, to the hurt and injury of those whom they 
may concern. And those who perform such actions 
are as guilty as though they had employed the hand 
in robbery or in murder ; they are robbers, in that 
they have filched others' secrets — they are murderers, 
in that, by their insinuations and tales, they may 
have destroyed fair characters and blasted high 
reputations. 

Shun as you would a plague-spot the companion- 
ship of the scoffer at religion. Those who can 
make the Bible a jest-book, and use Scripture as a 
butt for their witticisms, are the most dangerous 
companions. We should prefer the openly dissolute 
to the scoffer at religion: the assassin who enters 
boldly with the dagger in his hand, is not more to be 
guarded against than the man who glides in stealthily 
and poisons the food. 

A man who laughs at the Bible has no morality ; 
he may think himself too proud to commit crime, but 
pride soon falls before desire. 

When you make a jest-book of the Bible, you 
lose all reverence for its Author; and from losing 
reverence, soon begin to disobey. The serpent 
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puts doubts into the mind, and from doubting we are 
soon taught to rebel. 

A proud man or woman is an unsuitable com- 
panion — humility and gentleness should charac- 
terize the female sex. Indeed, pride, in no sense, 
becomes humanity. Pride lost heaven ; humility-* 
the humility of God himself — regained it for man- 
kind. 

Withdraw from forming an intimacy with the 
censorious. Those who are habitually finding faults 
in their friends, are generally worse in disposition 
than those they condemn ; those whose whole time 
is busied in picking holes in others' garments, can 
find but few moments to mend their own. Besides, 
the censorious are always dissatisiied. Earth, 
though so fair, has no pleasure for them, and they 
fret and repine at the thoughts of others enjoying 
happiness, which they fancy is beyond their own 
reach. 

Avoid associating with persons of a revengeful dispo- 
sition. Those who will nurse the recollection of an 
offence or an injury must have hearts of gall, and 
words flowing from such a fountain can be little bet- 
ter than poison. 

With the revengeful may be classed the envious. 
Envy is revenge ere it has grown to maturity. It 
is a dagger with which the envious wound their own 
breasts, because fear prevents them from turning it 
against the bosoms of their rivals. 

Take heed not to join with the prodigal or the 
spendthrift. Riches were given for use — not for 
abuse ; and to squander them away idly and uselessly, 
is like throwing grain to the wind. 

Withhold the hand of friendship from any of your 
own sefk who are given to levity. These tempt the 
hbertine to a trial of their virtue ; and if they fall, 
suspicion will glance at your innocence. Scand^ 
and slander soon invent tales, and there are busy- 
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bodies ever ready to spread them. If it be koown 
that you were a friend of such a one, it will be 
ground enough for scandal to work upon ; and 
there have fallen may blistering tears from female eyes 
which have been caused to flow through scandal 
having given to her part of the wrong-doings of a 
companion. 

Shun the having as your companions gay and 
profligate young men — men of fashion, as they are 
called. You are encouraging vice by countenan- 
cing them, and at the same time tempt them to 
make another conquest. We would speak with all 
earnestness upon this point, though at the same 
time aware that the subject requires the most deli- 
cate handling — for there is nothing half so danger- 
ous to a yOung, female as the homage of such as 
these. 

We know very well that we shall be met with 
the answers, that they are far more agreeable com- 
panions than ** sober-minded men," as the opposite 
class are called in ridicule, and that the brilliant 
wit, the quick and sparkling repartee, the amusing 
anecdote, the good taste, all belong to them. This, 
however, is not the case : the sober-minded men 
could be as amusing, though they have too mce a 
sense of decorum to make an attempt inimical to 
virtue — and it is, after all, but a poor wit wjiich bor- 
ders on the indelicate or the licentious. But if 4t 
were so, what then ? — ^would you rush into the 
flames because they were fed with spices, or drink 
poison because hidden in nectar? Receive them as 
your companions, if you will — enshrine their say- 
ings in your hearts, be pleased with their flatteries : 
but know that you are playing with a serpent whose 
sting is death. If you would go through li^p hap- 
pily, make it your study to discountenance vice in 
every shape and eveiy form. A man who, for the 
sake of being thought witty, would utter an indeli- 
6* 
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cate expression, is not a fit companion for you. No 
man who says anything which would put modesty 
to the blush to repeat, is a fit companion for a young 
female : and it is the foulest blot upon women, that 
they receive the seducer into their company — treat 
him as a man of spirit, as a man of honor, as 
though his crimes gave to him a dignity and worth, 
while his hapless victim is ending her days in 
shame and poverty, with none to relieve and none 
to pity. Her own sex ! — ha ! surely these will have 
compassion upon a destitute though erring sister; 
they can not shut their hearts and refuse to succor 
the unfortunate though criminal girl. Oh ! strange 
mistake ! — ^women have compassion for the faults of 
men — they are ready enough to frame excuses for 
them, and to represent their vices under as lenient 
a point of view as possible ; but for an erring sister, 
diey have contempt, scorn, disgust — anything but 
compassion. 

Mothers ! mothers ! you who have watched over 
the infancy and have tended the youth of your 
daughters ! will you suffer such men as these to 
enter your drawing-rooms at any time as your friends ? 
Kather repel them from your presence with indigna- 
tion apd contempt : for if one of your own sex is in 
your eyes so highly criminal, much more so should 
be those of the other — and then would it be that men 
would at least affect virtue, in place of, as now, tri* 
umphing in vice. 

Daughters ! daughters ! you upon whom life is 
opening fairly and beautifully, and who are just 
entering upon the world, and upon whom pleasure 
like a star is shedding a thousand bright and glo- 
rious beams, but upon whom the world has not 
fastened the spells of its fascination, and taught to 
regard " evil good, and good evil !" — beware of the, 
companionship of such men. They may be wjtty, 
and clever, and amusing ; but their hearts are shut 
against everything which adorns humanity. Thej 
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will have homage for your beauties, and flatteries 
ever ready to cheat you of lofty purposes, and noble 
resolutions. Trust not that you will be proof against 
their attacks: no garrison is so soon taken as that 
which slumbers in perfect security. 

We would not deprive you of mirth or cheerful- 
ness. No, no ! Earth has much sorrow, God knows! 
The heart should have something to cheer and 
gladden it. But mirth may be enjoyed without such 
society as this — " for the end of such mirth is heavi- 
ness." 

It is the most dangerous of all things for a wo-* 
man, and especially a young woman, to form associ- 
ation with men such as those we speak of. Wo- 
men are naturally disposed to seek for admiration 
from the other sex, and the gay world is regarded 
as the theatre for their charms to be displayed; 
pleasure, too, has a luring voice, enticing them to 
mix with the gay and the mirthful ; but when once 
a woman has given herself up to flattery, or can list- 
en unmoved to the ribald jest, or the witticism with 
its double meaning, which is the more surely poi- 
soning from its import being hidden, she is lost — 
nothing of after-amendment will avail her anything. 
In the Arabian Fables, a mountain of attraction is 
represented as having had the power of drawing all 
the fastenings from ships which approached it, so 
that in an instant they went to pieces ; and, at the 
same time, the current at the foot of this mountain 
ran so strongly, that when a ship approached near, 
it was drawn onward without the possibility of re- 
turn. Such is the world : pleasure is like that fabled 
mountain, and the thoughts and desires are a strong 
current rushing wildly at its base. Heed should 
be taken to steer away from this dangerous sea, 
lest in a moment of unguardedness, any one be hurried 
down to this attractive mountain. Then will little 
avail good resolutions and virtuous intentions ; then 
of no use will be a mother's admonitions and a broth- 
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er's prayers ; the spell of the sorcerer is upon the 
yictim, and as she is drawn onward, these fly away 
like the nails from the ship, and leave her at length a 
wreck upon the waters. And many a noble bark, 
laden with rich and beautiful things — with beauty, 
talent, amiableness, and goodness — has, by trusting to 
this dangerous strand, been shattered and rent — a 
thing for the waves which have brought her there to 
sport with her ruin, and the winds to pass over and 
laugh at her shame. 

Avoid mixing arrows with those who launch the 
shafts of Ridicule — it is showing a mean spirit to 
laugh at the faults or failings of another. If they be 
such that you can improve, strive to do so ; if not, it 
is cruel to add to the pain which the possessor must 
suffer, by making him or her the object of laughter or 
contempt. 

Linked with ridicule, is the vice of Detraction. It 
is the endeavor to lessen another's talents or worth, 
that we ourselves may shine the brighter by the com- 
parison. • 

And, lastly — Let not a friendship be entered into 
with the hard-hearted. It displays a want of the 
great Christian principle — namely, the loving one 
another — when any one is indifferent to the tale of dis- 
tress. Let it be called stoicism, or any other name, to 
palliate it — it is still wrong ; for when once the sensi- 
bilities of woman's nature are blunted, she loses her 
greatest power of influencing, and ceases at once 
either to please or charm. 

In choosing companions the opposite characters 
to those just mentioned should be selected. Wher- 
ever you see any one possessing an amiable dispo- 
sition, unaffected meekness, and unostentatious 
goodness, with that person should you be solicitous 
to form an acquaintance ; — one possessing a disposi- 
tion more ready to praise than to bl^me — a disposi- 
tion which *' thinketh no ill of a neighbor," and 
which is always ready to look at the bright ratlier 
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than at the dark side of others' characters. In choos- 
ing a friend you should look to the heart, and let not 
the most showy accomplishments be an apology for 
insincerity or hollowness; on the contrary, see that 
virtue and piety have their throne there, and then 
may you expect your friendship to bring happiness 
and joy : with such a one you may " hold sweet con- 
verse ;*' and in all those trials which fall to the lot of 
humanity you will find in such a friend succor and 
consolation. 

From a friendship like this incalculable benefit must 
be derived ; noble thoughts and generous sentiments 
will be inculcated, good resolutions formed and fos- 
tered, piety taught, meekness, kindness, and gentle- 
ness, encouraged, and that '* Charity which never 
faileth'^ instilled into the mind ; and as your disposi- 
tions assimilate, so will the pleasure derived from each 
other's society become increased. 

Then too, as you increase in goodness, so will you 
in happiness : for as perfect goodqess is perfect hap- 
piness, as you increase in the goodness of heaven, so 
will you partake in a larger degree of the happiness 
thereof. 

Trust not to the world's standard, or that those 
who are her favorites have exemplary characters. 
The world and its votaries are hollow and unfeel- 
ing, smiling in prosperity, but regarding those they 
most afiect to admire with a cold look when adverse 
fortune comes. Trust not to friendship such as this ; 
whatever its attractiveness, like the beautiful flow- 
ers of the cistus, it blooms only in the sunshine, 
and the first night-cloud that gathers is a signal for 
those bright teints to fade. How often is the excla- 
mation uttered that friends have proved treacherous, 
and deserted when the time of trouble came on! 
How acute is the pain caused by the withdrawal 
of friendship ! Yet such friendships are not worth 
keeping. Select, then, for friends those only who 
possess in the greatest degree these cardinal vir* 
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tues — ^piety, virtue, meekness, goodness, and love; 
for by so doing, friendship will form a source of un- 
mingled happiness ; but if contrary dispositions are 
the ones chosen, nothing can be expected but disap- 
pointment. All are ready to profess friendship in the 
hours of health or prosperity — very few prove so in 
sickness or in sorrow. 

In youth in particular should the choice of friends 
be a subject of great consideration. This world is a 
cheating world, hiding under a mask many deformi- 
ties. In the bright days of beauty all should be wary 
whom they enrol in the catalogue of friends ; for then 
may it be said to each, that 

*• Thou'It hav^ false friends around thee to cheat and beguile, 
And when fortune is smiling they also will smile : 
Like a Jake's treach'rous waters, which lo(»k bright and blu6 
When the heaven's above them are beautiful too. 
But when sorrow and trouble shall come to your door, 
Those you thought would befriend will be friendly no more ; 
Like swallows who vanish when winter draws nigh, 
They wiilleave when the tempest-cloud darkness the sky.»* 

But, on the contrary, the friendship of true friends 
increases with the opportunities of showing kindness 
and commiseration. With them, the greater the 
need, the more their kindnesses increase, and the 
more disinterested will appear their conduct ; they, 
like heroic warriors, would throw their shields over a 
wounded friend, though in so doing they leave their 
own breasts exposed to danger. 

We shall now consider the behavior of women in 
society. 

In the first place, there should be gentleness of 
manner ; and at the same time it should be artless 
and free — no affectation on the one side, or the 
mock-modest pretence of little worth on the other— 
neither extending to boldness, nor yet kept back by 
excessive timidity and reserve — though the latter is 
a far more pardonable fault than the other ; but in 
merely echoing another's sentiments, and express- 
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ing no opinion of her own, she does not come up to 
the proper height — she does not exercise the power 
of reason, that noblest faculty of humanity. - Her 
manner should be unconstrained and frank, without 
ostentation or a vain attempt at display, showing her- 
self pleased with well-meant efforts to make her 
80, and studious to afford pleasures to all around 
her. And, as she should not, on the one hand, shut 
herself up in herself, so neither should she, on the 
other, evince readiness to enter into conversation with 
any one — a conversation of flippant remark and sense- 
less small-talk. 

The feeling proper for a woman when she enters 
mto society is this : to give no pain to any one, and 
to contribute as much as possible to others^ pleas- 
ures ; not to think self the sole engrossing object, 
not to swell with secret envy if another surpass her 
in beauty or dress, or have greater attentions paid 
her. In society a woman should set herself against 
flattery, either as a giver or receiver. There is a 
vast difference between praise and flattery. It is 
right both to give and receive commendations for 
good actions, as it is a powerful stimulus to the con- 
tinuance of performing them ; but to be pleased with 
flattery displays a littleness of mind — for flattery is 
praise undeserved, and if received when not due, it 
can but puff up with unreal notions of one^s own 
goodness, and blind the eyes to the discerning of our 
own faults. 

Neither should affectation be resorted to. This 
is, at best, but a base cheat ; for it is the attempt to^ 
pass off a goodness or virtue one does not possess. 
Though, indeed, it is not thus that affectation is 
generally resorted to. It is generally used to show 
an extreme of sensibility — an affected delicacy — a 
fastidious refinement. True it is that sensibility 
and delicacy are the greatest charms of the female 
sex. But it is a sensibility which prompts them to 
succor, and not one which expects them to shrink 
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from suffering. And which, we ask, is the more 
likely to be admired — a woman who goes into fits 
at the sight of a spider, or one who closes the dying 
eyes of a dear relative when the light of life has 
faded? 

In society a woman should behave in a modest 
manner, always observing this great principle — to do 
to others just as she would wish to be done by, were 
their case hers ; she will then win respect from all — 
treating all with frankness and simplicity, speaking 
her sentiments truly, and seeking nothing of dis- 
guise, will secure the esteem of the wise and good, 
in whatever state of society she may be called upon 
to move. 

Knowing how great a power she holds in society, 
woman should always strive to exercise it aright. 
She should be studious to please by good sense and 
cheerfulness, not by personal attractions. Without 
the former, the latter soon loses its charm, and 
although a female may be possessed of it in a high 
degree, and have added thereto the modem accom- 
plishments of music, drawing, and dancing, yet these 
without the addition of higher attainments will win 
her neither esteem nor love. 

The surest beauty is that of the soul rather than 
that of the body. For the utterance of a noble sen- 
timent gives a charm to features which may net 
boast of the teints of beauty ; and on the other hand, 
the most exquisitely modelled features lose their at- 
tractiveness when the lips have given utterance to ex- 
pressions arising from the existence of malevolent 
passions. 

To other acquirements should be added a soft and 
engaging manner of speaking ; because this always 
indicates a mild and gentle disposition — not an af- 
fected mincing of words and syllables, but without 
loudness and parade. There is a great want of 
conversational talent in the present day; for the 
most part women speak in one unvaried tone, and 
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none would be able to discern from the voice that 
the heart had anything to do with the conversa- 
tion. It should be laid down as a rule, to speak the 
thoughts freely. Speech is a costly gift — strange 
and wonderful, that by it we can let another know 
the secret things which agitate our own breast, and 
with it can knock at the door of another's heart, and 
thus approach a solitude otherwise inaccessible. 
Speech is thought irabodied, giving substance to 
the ethereal, and sound to the silent ; and to human- 
ity alone, of all the tribes which dwell u])on the 
globe, has it been given, as if nothing less than a be- 
ing with a soul had a right to be endowed with the 
power of speech. 

And if speech be thus costly and wonderful, sure- 
ly its cultivation ought to be attended to — not in- 
deed for the sake of show and effect, but because it 
gives greater power of instructing. The power of 
the human voice is very vast ; and though it is not 
fit that woman in speaking should assume a pom- 
pous diction, or attempt an oratorical display, yet 
should the voice be varied so as to suit the sub- 
ject of conversation. As is the tone of the mind, 
so should be the tone of the voice. If it be a tale of 
pity and suffering which is being related, a woman 
should show by her voice that she has a heart 
which can feel for the woes of another. If it be in 
praise of another, let her show by her voice that it 
is her genuine feelings to which she is giving utter- 
ance. If such pains are worth taking in learning 
how to sing, it would surely be worth while learn- 
ing how to speak ; the latter is far more useful than 
the former, and at the same time far more pleasing. 
In speaking, the manner should be natural; as we 
may learn from the interest attached to the prattle 
of children — they give utterance to their feelings 
openly and unconstrained, and they soon enlist at- 
tachment and love. If this practice were resorted 
to, much of the disguise and heartlessness of society 
6 
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would be done away with. The voice is now but a 
very imperfect criterion by which to judge of feelings, 
and is used more as a disguise than anything else. 
How many "polite speeches" are made containing 
nothing but disguised opinions and hollow flatteries ! 
and though true politeness consists in not hurting 
another'sjeelings, it should not be carried so far as to 
give utterance to a falsehood, and thus cause us to 
forfeit our own self-esteem. 

Society, then, should be entered into with a high 
and noble intention, and not merely with the thought 
that it offers room for greater display; and none 
should ever bow down to be its slaves ; for when 
any woman becomes a slave to the pleasures of 
society, she departs from her true place and is all 
but lost. Excited only for the few hours she is en- 
joying the pleasures, and during the rest of her time 
subjected to a languor termed ennui — a languor 
which English vocabularies have no name for, and 
have borrowed the expression from a neighboring na- 
tion — life must pass away without friends, without 
the exercise of mind, and therefore without real 
enjoj^ment ; for the path of pleasure is a delusive 
road, strewed with flowers rich and beautiful to the 
eye, but fading by a touch : still exciting, still dis- 
appointing — giving pleasure to the fancy, but pain 
to the soul, life must flit away without satisfaction, 
and death draw on with a thousand terrors — the 
future without a ray of hope, as the past has been 
without one of happiness : for a life of active useful- 
ness can alone afford lasting pleasure to an immortal 
mind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BOOKS% 

" Oh ! thou that shall presume to tread 
This mansion of the miglity dead, 
Come with a free, untainted mind ; 
The nurse, the pedant, leave behind."— Lanohosm. 

There is scarcely a theme of so much import- 
ance to the female part, of the community as the 
choice of books. With men the case is very dif- 
ferent : mingling and mixing with the busy world 
without, the ideas of right and wrong — the tone of 
their morals, the acquirement of knowledge — is in a 
great degree formed at the mart and the exchange, 
by the things which are continually passing before 
them in their every-day business, and by the com- 
panions with whom their leisure hours are passed. 
But woman, nursed and brought up in comparative 
solitude, ^ gathers miuch of her knowledge from 
books. These are her great instructers : from 
these are derived the thoughts of what the world 
deems good or ill. And very marvellous is the 
power of books, so that one person in a distant age 
and clime may become familiar with the feelings of 
another. The letters upon their pages, like the 
cabalistic figurings of the astrologer or the ma- 
gician, reveal the secrets of the heart and of the 
grave. In those mystic letters falsehood and truth 
are equally conveyed, and a person may be led 
from the perusal of merely a single volume to deeds 
of goodness or to works of crime. They carry us 
back through the waste of ages, tilling the histories 
of all the nations which have flourished on this 
globe ; they unfold the researches of the astrono- 
mer in his marvellous scrutiny of the glittering fir- 
mament, glowing as it does with the burning scroll 
which the finger of the Almighty has written^ ^xvl 
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too bright and beautiful for man to decipher. They 
speak of the heavings and throes of the philoso- 
pher's raind, as in his silent study he mapped down, 
as though intimate with the workings of the human 
heart, the road by which virtue reached to happi- 
ness, and vice ended in misery. They reveal the 
many and curious processes which nature carries 
on in her secret laboratories ; so that the naturalist 
may be followed in his minute observations on the 
wonder-workings of our God, — and the miner, as 
he ransacks the earth's bosom in search of buried 
gems — or the navigator, who, stirred up by the 
spirit of adventure, trusts his frail bark to the treach- 
erous billows, and snatches new lands from the 
wide waste of waters. And each and all are elo- 
quent of wonders — ^wonders which magnify as the 
student advances onward in the research, till, from 
the works, the mind rises to contemplate that ma- 
jestic Being himself who robed the earth in so 
magnificent a garb, and crowded marvel upon 
marvel when he filled it with life. Books on these, 
and subjects Uke these, may be read with safety; 
for though the philosopher might err, it would be 
but the erring of a good man anxious to improve his 
fellow-mortals, and if wrong at all, erring on " virtue's 
side." 

But what can be said of books of an opposite 
tendency, and which, alas ! are too much in vogue 
at the present day ? How numerous are the works 
of an infidel character! how much more numerous 
those of an immoral ! What a host of romances, 
and tales, and poems, which, though they may not 
fall under the denomination of either, work no other 
effect upon the mind than to fill it with fancies and 
follies ! giving unreal notions of the world, and un- 
fitting us for the duties of life, by bringing the mind 
to contemplate a state of things which never existed, 
save in the imagination of the writers, and giving an 
oblique view of men and women, because teaching 
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characters to be studied, the counterparts of whom 
never dwelt upon our globe. 

If a book is offered to any which in their con- 
science they can not approve, let it be set aside as 
unworthy of perusal — never let the cleverness of a 
work be an apology for infidelity, nor the most 
rapturous and highly- wrought poetry serve to mask 
immorality. If a book contain sentences which 
could not with propriety be read aloud, it should be 
abstained from being read at all. That which, to 
mention, would call a blush to the cheek, is not fit to 
be read in secret. 

Books like these may properly be called the works 
of an enchantress who seeks to destroy, by giving 
a beauty to infidelity and a melody to crime ; and 
all may, if they will, go down to the cave of the 
wizard, and drink of that draught which fires the 
imagination, and cause whosoever drinks to pant for 
fresh draughts, — though thus to fire the imagina- 
tion is to shrivel up virtue, and to drink of those 
draughts is to poison the veins. 

The wizard may begin his conjurations and 
magic, and at the waving of his wand the glowing 
strains of poetry float on the breeze with siren-like 
melodiousness, cheating the senses and carrying 
off the feelings ; but poetry which speaks in flowing 
verse of immoral love, or by its numbered syllables 
throws a veil over the abominations of vice, is unfit 
for reading. It may be glowing in style, rich in 
language, brilliant in metaphor, tearful in pathos, 
glorious in description ; but it hides under all a 
debasing and degrading tendency, chaining down 
the mind to the earth-born and the grovelling — and 
is this reading fit for those whose destiny is heaven, 
whose lifetime is eternity ? 

The like may be said of a certain class of novels 
and works of fiction. Komances which exalt men 
of immorality into heroes — ^which make the thief, 
the murderer, and the seducer, subjects for admitaJdAYv^ 
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and almost imitation, through the falseness of the 
coloring — should be thrown aside with abhorrence. 
Books such as these should be carefully shunned ; 
their tendency must be injurious — they give unreal 
notions of right and wrong, and smooth down the 
repulsiveness of vice — they make men to be admired 
who should be treated with abhorrence, just because 
they may have a blind courage, and, reckless of life, 
do deeds of daring and wonder. 

If poetry must be read, the choice should fall on 
the lays of the noble bards who have swept the 
harp-strings to the adorning of virtue, and not to 
those, who have ministered to vice. If works of fie-, 
tion must enliven the dull hour, let those be selected 
which have good men for their subject, and virtue 
for their aim and end — not those which make he- 
roes of men who have disgraced humanity by their 
crimes. 

A well-filled library is generally the sign of a 
well-stored mind, and the owner of a good library 
is almost instinctively treated as a woman of knowl- 
edge and talent. But who could form a friendship 
with a woman whose whole stock of knowledge is 
gathered from the romance, the tale, and the love- 
sonnet ? Oh ! miserable must be the man who has 
such a woman as his partner for life ! He is mar- 
ried, yet without a companion — has a wife, but is 
destitute of a friend ; for her mind is occupied only 
with frivolous things. Without knowledge of her 
duties—or, knowing them, quite ignorant as to how 
they are to be performed ; — ignorant of what hfe is, 
because her whole time has been spent in reading 
books which picture an unreal state of things; — 
looking for homage such as her favorite heroes always 
paid to the female sex, and expecting that life would 
pass away in a state of dreamy happiness; — her 
whole time is spent in dress, or in listlessly perusing 
the works of her favorite authors. Alas for her hus- 
band !^f all solitudes, his is the most solitary: 
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there is no point upon which they can dwell together, 
and he feels that though his evenings be spent with 
his wife, he is still alone. 

Alas for that wife ! — her lot has in it anything but 
happiness. The years of youth and beauty soon 
flit away, and where then shall she find her fancied 
homage ? Without mind — without knowledge, her 
society will be shunned; her husband^s aifection 
will have died away : her children's will never have 
been gained ; and, in the society of those of her own 
sex as ignorant as herself, her time will be spent in 
prying into other people's affairs, from the want of 
knowledge to engage in her own. And t'hus passes 
the Ufe of a rational and accountable being, beginning 
in vanity and ending in scandal ! 

But in thus speaking against the works of fiction, 
whether in prose or poetry, we are far from saying 
that such ought never to be read. For amusement, 
or to pass away a dull hour, thev may frequently be 
resorted to; or when the mina has been worked 
upon by care or trouble, books of light reading (that 
is, of course, where their tendency is not of an im- 
moral nature) serve to calm and sooth. All we 
contend for is, that the poem and the tale should not 
form the basis of reading: it were folly to suppose 
that woman's mind could only contain the love-son- 
net and the fable. Works of a higher standard 
than these should be the ones constantly perused, 
and the light ones left for hours of recreation and 
amusement. 

Philosophy is not an improper study for woman. 
They are accountable beings — they have souls to be 
saved — a day of judgment will come to them as to 
men, and the actions of both will determine the 
sentence. How, then, are those books improper 
which urge to virtue, when the path to virtue is the 
road to heaven ? But here, too, a warning is neces- 
sary. Infidel books are deluging the land, weaving 
subtle arguments whose fallacy it may not be in their 
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power to disprove, and whose sophistries they may 
DQt be able to unravel. Let books like these be set 
aside. A woman may perform her part as a Christian 
without being able to disprove every falsehood, or to 
gainsay every casuist ; though she certainly does not, 
if she never reads books which good men have writ- 
ten to guide a wandering mind, and lead it to prefer 
virtue, goodness, amiability, and charity, to the strains 
of pleasure or the wiles of vice. 

History should be familiar to the female — it is the 
chain which connects the present wih bygone ages, 
and the experience of the worthies of olden times 
is to be gathered from its perusal. It is the record 
of the various revolutions of which the earth has 
been the scene — of the rise and progress of nations— 
of the actions of men who have distinguished them« 
selves by talents and learning, as well as those who 
have made themselves notorious by infamy and crime. 
It is the book from which this great truth may be gath- 
ered — that, whether in individuals or nations, virtue is 
always sure to issue in good, and vice in disaster. 

Biography should not be neglected — it is the 
marking out the several steps which the good 
have trodden in the road to eminence, and it stimu- 
lates to exertion while it humbles the mind by a 
sense of its inferiority. Especially should women 
make themselves familiar with the lives of those of 
their own sex who have adorned the different coun- 
tries of the globe. The record of their trials and 
temptations-^their misgivings and doublings, though 
finally triumphant, seems to speak with an affect- 
ing earnestness to those now alive, urging to the 
performance of good actions, and assuring that though 
there may be much to discourage and perplex, at 
last victory will crown present efforts, as it did the 
past. They, as is the lot of mortals now, had 
hours of sickness and sorrow — of trial and tempta- 
tion, and perhaps in far greater measure than we 
have ; and it takes much from repining, when one 
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thinks that otliers have patiently endured far more a 
anguish than falls to our own share. A captive who * ] 
is lamenting that the golden sunlight finds its way ^ 
into his narrow cell but in a dull and sallow hue, will <^ 
cease to repine on reflecting that the tenant of the 
adjoining cell has not even a struggling ray to cheer J 
his dismal solitude. ^ 

Astronomy should be studied ; for it is leading the 
mind to soar to the contemplation of the works of the ;i 
Almighty where most wonderful and most glorious. 
Who that gazes upon the heavens brilliantly illu- I 
minated with star and planet does not feel the heart. ^ 
glow with homage to that Being who studded the J 
blue firmament with such bright jewels, and gave ^^ 
them as lights to the earth? These shining orbs^ 
which move so stately and magnificenlty, and with ^; ? 
such perfect order — these tell of the greatness of God ^ : ^^ 
more plainly than any created object beside. All i^ ^^ 
else but these seems transient and vanishing; but ^^ ^ 
these are as bright as on the first morning of creation, »^-,^ r 
and still will shine purely and unsullied when gener-^/]^ ^ 
ation after generation of mankind shall have risen and ^' .. ^ 
died away. . ^ 

And these bright worlds, which so charm us by ^ 
their beauty, demand that something shall be known ^t 
of them. Lighting the heavens, and burning like 
lamps round the throne of God, can we look upon a -" '^ 
star without our thoughts rising to their great Creator? \ '^ ^^ 
Shall they come, when the sun goes down, as from .^^ t-; 
deep caverns, and, like spangles in the veil of dark- ^.>;^ ^ 
ness, glisten upon this earth, and only be regarded - ^ ^ 
' with silent wonder, or gazed upon for their beauty? v. j . 

It is, indeed, a beautiful study to marshal this host, >n^ y 
and call them by their names, and to glean scattered •* "^*' 
intimations of the real end of the creation. And by 'U 
this wonderful study we become acquainted with ^ 
worlds which lie beyond our knowledge, and almost 
baflfle Science to compute the distance. Yet by this 
we visit these bright spots, and become acquainted 
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with secrets hidden from common view ; and in con- 
templating these wonders, mind assumes its supe- 
riority over matter — freeing itself from earth, it bounds 
into unmeasured space, and extends its research even 
to infinity. 

Botany should also form a favorite subject of 
study for females ; and indeed there is scarcely one 
so beautiful or congenial to the female mind. In all 
countries have women loved flowers, and been assid- 
uous in cultivating them. Wherever, in the homes 
of our peasantry, we see the honeysuckle climbing 
over the porch, the jessamine upon the walls, and 
the rose and pink flowering in the little patch of 
ground — ^there are we sure contentment reigns and 
compassion dwells ; for where the hand cultivates 
flowers, the heart is generally at peace and full of 
kindness ; and those who feel no delight in a flower, 
derived from the beauty of its teints or the fragrance 
of its odor, lose a vast and almost incalculable 
source of delight. There is a deadness in that soul 
which finds no pleasure in looking upon the wbods, 
meadows, fields, or gardens of our country, where 
stately trees, waving com, rich verdure, and beau- 
tiful flowers encompass them around. And not only 
for their colors, their forms, or their odors, are they 
thus beautiful : they lead the mind to Him who has 
spread such verdure over the fields, and given such 
beauty to the landscape, so that we may learn a 
lesson from the rose and the lily, and be instructed by 
the grass that springs beneath our feet. 

How great is the pleasure of cultivating flowers ! 
not merely in beholding the expanded flower when it 
spreads forth its glories to the meridian sun; there 
has also been a pleasure at every stage of its growth, 
from the moment the seedling peeped above the ground 
to the period of its appearing in perfect bloom. To 
watch its growth, to tend, to train it— to observe the 
gradual development of leaf, bud, and flower, are aU 
80 many sources of pure and innocent delight. 
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Much greater is the pleasure to know the class and 
order of each particular flower — its varied properties— 
the marks which distinguish it from others — the 
family to which it belongs, and the uses it is calcu- 
lated to accomplish : and this knowledge considerably 
enhances the pleasure to be derived from cultivation. 
And while the cultivation of flowers thus forms a 
delightful source of study, it is also a healthy and 
, , invigorating pursuit ; and while it gives pleasure to 
X- the mind, it also gives to the body the inestimable 
' x"!: blessing of health ; and thus does this study in every 
• ^ way contribute to aflfbrd both happiness and pleasure. 
^ Such secrets are hidden in a single flower — so much 
., i may be gathered from even a single blade of grass, 
C' that the mind must feel fresh pleasure with every 
^ ' new discovery. 

cS It is recorded of an individual who purposed 

-r ^writing a work on Botany, that he was deterred from 

, .^^ doing so merely by the examination of a strawberry. 

N^ Upon examining the plant, so many curious discov- 

j eries were made, that he declared that it would take 

^^ j a man^s lifetime to write an account of all the strange 

circumstances connected with a strawberry. And 

^ if this be true, how crowded with wonders are our 

^^ fields and our gardens! From every flower there 

^'V comes a voice declaring the greatness of its Creator ; 

M from every flower, too, there comes a voice declaring 

y that those to whom that great Creator has given a 

mind to think, are most happily employed when 

contemplating the wonders which are everywhere 

displayed. 

To Botany might be added the study of the various 
wonders of the animal kingdom. This, like the for- 
mer, is full of information ; and though it can not be 
followed as can the other, yet, at least, an acquaintance 
should be made with the diiferent habits and pecu- 
liarities of the varied species of animated creation. 

Geology might also be included. This is the 
history of bygone revolut^ns of our planet which 
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the earth bears in its own bosom — a history carried 
further back than any written volume, telling of 
strange revolutions and convulsions ere man was 
formed : and if the account of the shock of an 
earthquake or the eruption of a volcano be read with 
avidity, how much more thrilling and startling a tale 
does this study tell ! It speaks of upheaved moun- 
tains and dried-up rivers, of eruptions, of volcanoes — 
of rock and ravine, cataract and ocean, agitated 
with strange convulsions — of dry land giving place 
to the ocean's waves, and of continents springing 
up from the bottom of the deep. It records the fact 
of vast tracts of land being suddenly removed from 
their places, and undergoing a strange and wondrous 
transformation, of which traces still remain ; so that 
they have the truth of this disjointing and rending 
indelibly written and easily understood. Geology is 
also the study which has made us acquainted with 
animals and plants which have now no place on the 
globe — creatures so vast and strange, that were it 
not for the clearest evidences, they would be regarded 
as fabulous monsters, existing only in the imagi- 
nations of the discoverers and plants of curious 
growth and gigantic dimensions, waving in vast 
forests and giving shelter to the huge tenants of the 
world. It is this study which tells of the successive 
changes which this globe has undergone, before it 
was clothed with the rich and beautiful verdure which 
now robes it, or had for its inhabitants creatures so 
beautiful as those which now have their home upon 
it. From the lowest to the highest, created things 
dwelt upon it, before it became fitted for the residence 
of so noble a creature as man. 

And one great reason why Geology should be a 
study is, that in our own day it is made a ground 
of objection to the truth of the Bible : and there is 
no appeal the Deist is so fond of making as an ap- 
peal to Geology. Therefore, those who would hold 
for the truth of the Bible ought to be ready to answer 
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the objector on his own grounds. The trath of 
the Sacred Volume will be made more apparent 
the further science advances. And if geology be 
a dark study, so that a student has for a guide noth- 
ing but the traces of a shell or the foot-print of an 
insect, it is a study from which deductions vast and 
luminous are capable of being made. To this study 
are we indebted for all we know of the world and 
its inhabitants prior to the creation of man. This 
study is it which declares to us that the age of the 
world can not be bounded by six thousand years, 
and that we ought to assign millions rather than 
thousands of years as the period of its existence. 
Millions of years ! What a time to compass ! To 
go back this flight of ages, and trace step by step 
the gradations of beauty with which this earth has 
been adorned since it came from its Creator's hand ; 
and note the several advances in the scale of animated 
existence, until the time came when it was fitted for 
the home of man ! 

It has been said that geology is a dangerous 
study, giving to mankind unresd notions of the 
strength of their own intellect, and inducing them 
to bring to reason every statement of the Bible. It 
has indeed shown how vast human reason must be, 
which can thus from earths and bones, depict the 
world as it was ages before man came into exist- 
ence ; but if entered upon with a right spirit, it 
tends far more to humble than to exalt. In days of 
ignorance and darkness, it was thought that this 
world, with its crowd of beauties, was created ex- 
pressly for man, for his pleasures and enjoyment 
alone ; but in place of this, it is shown by this noble 
science, that the world had been inhabited ages 
before — thronged with living creatures, who enjoy- 
ed perfect happiness, and that man, though the no- 
blest occupant, is the last. We are never afraid of 
allowing to Reason the widest sweep, because cer- 
tain that in all her discoveries she is offering fresh 
7 
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incense on the altar of Revelation. Before the exer- 
cise of reason, men vainly thought that the world 
with its glories was created expressly for them- 
selves ; but by the exercise of reason it is discovered 
that they occupy but a link in that vast chain which 
extends from nothingness to Deity. 

Various are the studies which might be' included 
as those fit for females to engage in. Chymistry, 
mineralogy, and many others, are but the studies 
of the Creator in his works : and these all are beau- 
tiful; these all store the mind with useful knowl- 
edge; these all teach humility — all declare the 
greatness and goodness of our God, and from con- 
teniplating the works, we learn to love and rever- 
ence the Divine Author. How eloquently does 
creation speak of the greatness of Omnipotence ! 
There is a voice in the sun when shining in his 
glory — in the moon when walking in her brightness, 
and in the stars when lit up with beauty. From 
hill and valley — from forest and field — from beast 
and bird — from reptile and from insect — from 
•every stone and from every shell, it rises ; and all 
these join in an anthem to declare that at his com- 
mand they rose into glory, beauty, wonder, and 
magnificence. Sublime contemplation — to contem- 
plate God in the works he has formed — to reflect 
that all these wonderful things rose into existence 
at his Almighty word — and, yet more, to think that 
whUe the heavens and all the spangling hosts wer^ 
not too great for his power, nothing was to^) insig- 
nificant to engage his attention ; so that while he 
was calling suns and systems into existence, and 
giving to worlds their orbits, and peopling immen- 
sity, he was also polishing the limbs of the minutest 
insect, and painting in glorious colors the flowerets of 
the field ! 

And yet how strange it is, that though woman is 
endowed with reason, and with feelings which are 
always rising to contemplate the beautiful, yet that 
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(until of late years) she should neglect to study 
those thines where the beautiful is most surely 
found! She has never been indifferent to the 
works of God's hands; but it was imagination 
rather than reason which was at work in contem- 
plating them. She turned her gaze to the sun, and, 
dazzled by his brightness, thought that there it was 
that Deity dwelt. She looked upon the moon, and 
grew enamored of her pale and silvery light, so 
soft and placid, like her own heart's love. She di- 
rected her view to the stars, and fancy painted those 
bright orbs as the homes for mortals hereafter. But 
she never thought what those glowing lights were, 
which, day and night, rose before her. She knew 
not, nor was she taught to know, what it was gave 
them their shinings, or caused them to march on- 
ward so stately and majestical. 

She turned to the earth, and upon whatever her 
eye rested, there was beauty ; but, though she wished, 
she could not understand the natures and the proper- 
ties of the various things which surrounded her, and 
thus half their beauty was lost to her ; for the pos- 
session of this knowledge gives to everything a double 
charm, beauty, and attraction. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the pleasure derived 
from contemplating God through the works of crea- 
tion. There is yet one study more : it is the study 
of God as he has revealed himself; in other words, 
the study of the Bible. From this book may be 
gathered the most sublime of all sciences — knowl- 
edge of the Omnipotent. Not of stars and systems ; 
but of him who made them. Not of wila winds 
and foaming billows; but of him who gathereth 
the winds into Jiis treasure-house, and " holdeth the 
waters in the hollow of his hands." Not a study of 
nature in her curious and multiform beauties, or of 
nature's laws, though so harmonious, just, and reg- 
ular ; but of him who gave nature all her beauty, 
and ordereth all her laws. 
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But not only as Creator does the Bible exhibit 
our God ; yet more does it exhibit him as Preserve 
and Redeemer. From the Bible, and from that book 
alone, do we gather the relation in which the human 
family stand to their Maker — their apostacy, their fall, 
and the way which has been made for their return to 
a state of happiness. It is only from this book that 
the destinies of the human race can be gathered, and 
nowhere else are we informed of the realities of a 
future state. 

And as the Bible is the star which points to im- 
mortality, so is it the guide through life. There is 
not a duty required which it does not enjoin, whether 
to God, or to the world, or to ourselves. There is not 
a sin which can be committed, which it does not 
denounce ; nor a virtue which can be performed, to 
which there is not held out a reward ; yea, whatever 
be the lot of any one of the human race, whether rich 
or poor, prosperous or needy, blessed with health or 
racked with sickness, the Bible has a caution and a 
consolation for him ; a caution to the affluent that 
wealth is God's gift, and to be used for his service 
—a consolation for the afflicted, that they sorrow not 
»* as those who have no hope." 

Therefore should eveiy female study the Bible— 
not only because of its revelation of Deity, nor for its 
facts of history, but also because the morality the 
Bible incidcates is the standard of human excellence. 
Teaching faith in God and love to mankind, if its pre- 
cepts were attended to, earth would be restored to the 
happiness of Eden. The Bible seeks to link the hu- 
man family in one universal brotherhood, and by the 
evil passions of mankind only is it frustrated : for if the 
Bible were made the rule of life, how harmonious 
would society become ! No jars, no feuds, no petty 
rivalries ; no envyings or slander ; but all would strive 
to bring happiness to others, and thus in the surest 
way to render perfect their own. 

If attention were but paid to this — ^were the Bible 
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made the guide of conduct, all passions and feelings 
of a hurtful tendency would be rooted out, and the 
most amiable and virtuous assiduously cultivated ; and 
not only so — ^the thoughts being also under restraint, 
the heart of each would become like a sacred sanc- 
tuary tenanted only by goodness and by truth. 

In a world of trouble and care like that we inhabit, 
religion is the only solace. In moments of bereave- 
ment and sonow, its voice is the only one of melody; 
cheering the disconsolate, raising the downcast, 
checking murmurs of disappointment and impatience ; 
bidding the mourner rejoice, that if earthly possessions 
crumble away they have a better home, even a heav- 
enly. There is not a trouble or care which can 
assail mortality which does not find a counterpart 
consolation in the Bible. 

And in prosperity, as Well as adversity, has the 
Bible truths to tell. It declares that when abun- 
dance is spread in great confusion, the heart should 
still turn to God. And perhaps it is more needful 
then, than when poverty and penury are staring us in 
the face, that heed should be given to religion. In 
trouble and sickness, the mind turns readily to God ; 
all support by human means is withdrawn, and his 
aid is then asked. But when there is ** much goods 
laid up for many years," then is it that there is a 
strange forgetfulness of the Giver of so much wealth ; 
and it is very true, that riches are far harder to bear 
with a proper spirit than poverty. In every action of 
life the Bible should be made the rule to act upon; 
and there would then be little of injury or injustice 
done to others, and no thought of retaliation of injuries 
done to ourselves. 

But, while thus arguing that the Bible should be 
a chief study, and as a consequent that Religion 
should be a chief concern, we are far from saying, 
that with all speeches and actions, none should be 
uttered which had not a quotation from the Bible 
wound into them, or which did not find a counter- 
7* 
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part for the performance of those deeds in that 
book. Incalculable mischief is done to religion by 
such practices as these, which are, alas, too common ! 
Religion is a feeling of the heart ; and though we 
expect it to be shown in the lives and words of its 
professors — otherwise it would be to have fire which 
did not burn, and light which did not illuminate — 
yet we should be much inclined to doubt the 
genuineness of a religion which was being constant- 
ly forced upon acquaintances. The religion incul- 
cated by the Bible is a religion of meekness and 
unostentatious piety — qualities which, while they 
throw the greatest charm round woman on earth, are, 
at the same time, those most estimable in the eyes of 
God. 

But while the studies we have mentionecl serve to 
expand the mind, and therefore* aid materially in 
the discharge of duties, yet at the same time diere 
are others, which have for their end the pointing 
out the best way in which these duties should be 
performed. We live in an age of writing, and there 
is scarcely a subject which has not been treated of in 
a masterly manner : it must therefore be a woman's 
own fault if she remain in ignorance of the best 
methods of performing those duties which devolve 
upon her. 

There are studies which have been greatly neg- 
lected, as though it was imagined they would 
spring up spontaneously, and there needed that no 
pains should be spent in their cultivation. And how 
many are there who, though they feel that they are 
called upon to take their part in the concerns of life, 
yet have scarcely any knowledge as to how they are 
to be entered upon I And although these duties 
ought to be taught at school, yet is the omission of 
instruction no excuse for remaining in ignorance, since, 
by reading, all may in a great measure acquire them 
for themselves. 

Books which teach the modes of regulatmg House- 
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hold Affairs should be frequently resorted to. Up- 
on the well-regulation of these depends whether the 
married life shall be happy or miserable. A young 
girl marries, and on a sudden she rises from a state 
of submission to one of command. She sees herself 
treated with a respect hitherto unknown ; but with 
this exaltation there has come upon her an addi- 
tional amount of duties. Her dominion may be but 
a limited one, but over this she has almost absolute 
sway, for home and the things of home are under 
her complete control. Is it not, therefore, incum- 
bent upon her that she make herself acquainted 
with the best way in which these things can be 
managed ? The regulation of expenditure, the 
charge of servants, the well-order, and, indeed, well- 
being, of all committed to her care, depend upon her, 
and upon her knowledge it rests whether the affairs of 
the family are conducted with economy and order, 
and therefore with happiness. Time rolls on, and to 
the duties of wife are added those of a mother : Books 
should therefore be studied which will best afford 
knowledge as to how the duties of this new, yet most 
endearing relationship, are to be performed. 

So many are the ills attached to humanity upon its 
first stage of existence, that an acquaintance with the 
best modes of treatment and cure demand a cultiva- 
tion of the mind upon these subjects, which are too 
often neglected. And though it be not necessary that 
a woman should know every recipe in the pharmaco- 
poeia it is imperatively called for that she be acquaint- 
ed with the best manner of treating the various disor- 
ders to which children are liable ; and especially 
should she possess a knowledge of the reasons of such 
a treatment being good for such a complaint, or other- 
wise she will frequently with the best intentions, work 
more harm than good. 

Dress and Food should also be made a subject of 
careful inquiry ; for it is asserted that more diseases 
are brought upon children by pursuing an injudicious 
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course with respect to these two articles than by any 
other causes. 

But not only are the physical wants of a child to 
be attended to: a mother also holds the place of 
teacher and instructer. Therefore should she pos- 
sess a clew to guide her through that strangest of 
all labyrinths, the intricacies of the human heart ; 
and this knowledge is hardly to be gathered any- 
where but from Books. It is only by a comparison 
of the dispositions manifested in childhood with the 
actions performed in riper years, that a proper de- 
duction can be made ; and in the human heart, as 
in everything else, causes follows effect in a natu- 
ral course ; so that by this knowledge may passions 
be stifled in the bud, or be nullified by raising up 
others which destroy their power. And as this study 
is the most difficult, so perhaps it is the most useful, 
especially for mothers of families and teachers of 
schools : it is indeed the want of this knowledge, 
we believe, which make education so inefficient. 
Whatever may be the difference of temper or dispo- 
sition in the various members of a family, a common 
course of instruction is pursued to all, the same 
hopes held out, the same punishment threatened ; 
though this conduct is as absurd as that of adopting 
one remedy, whatever may be the cause of sick- 
ness. And though this notion of a universal reme- 
dy for all diseases is laughed at and treated as a 
jest when applied to physical disorders, it is pursued 
and thought a highly judicious plan with the disor- 
ders of the mind. If but a thorough insight into hu- 
man nature were to be obtained, then we think, would 
education work a very different effect from what it 
does at present ; for then, by a judicious arrangement 
of hopes and fears, of stimulants and restraint, might 
the amiable be drawn out, and the repulsive concealed ' 
or subdued. 

We stated before that upon the mother devolves 
the education of children ; and, therefore, to them is 
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this knowledge of paramount importance; it is a 
knowledge which enables her to ofTer a counterpart 
to every motive : and there is great truth in the 
opinion that we have now the same passions and feel- 
ings as Adam in the days of innocency, and that the 
human heart is that strange fountain whence flow 
sweet waters and bitter : and thus, by a knowledge 
of the human heart, we can sway the most unholy 
passions by turning them to noble purposes. 

Such is a brief sketch of the power of books. If 
iipeech be wonderful, how much more so are books ! 
These are words uttered in lands the writers will never 
visit, and to those who will never hear the sound of 
their voices. Bv their works authors almost acquire 
the attributes of Deity — immortal, though they must 
die ; and present in a thousand places, though con- 
fined to one spot, and that perhaps the grave. And 
by reading books we may acquire a wonderful power; 
we may walk with the worthies of olden time, "who 
being dead, yet speak." Nay, more ; we may walk 
with God, the eternal, invisible, inscrutable Deity; 
we may reign over the secrets of nature ; we may 
reign over the passions of others ; we may reign over 
our own ; and thus having subdued our passions and 
reduced them to be bondmen ; having striven to per* 
form God*s will ; having gathered intimation of the 
glories of God, either by studying his attributes or the 
works of his hands ; hereafter, in a higher and hap- 
pier state of being, the volume of universal truth will 
be opened to our view, revealing in distinct characters 
the attributes of God, and the beautiful adaptation of 
everything he has made to the purposes designed— 
a revelation in which marvel will so crowd upon 
marvel, that imagination seems baffled in contempla- 
ting it, though the mind pants for the knowledge 
which will be afforded when the veil which now 
shrouds truth shall have been removed, and eternity 
And infinity be revealed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



HOME. 

" There is a world where no storms intrude— a haven of safety 
against the tempests of Jife— a little world of joy and love, of inno- 
cence and tranquillity. Suspicions are not there, nor jealousies, nor 
falsehood with her double tongue ; nor the venom of slander. Peace 
embraceth it with outspread wings— plenty broodeth there. When 
a man entereth it, he furgetteth his sorrows, and cares, and disap- 
pointments : he openeth his heart to confidence, and to pleasures 
not mingled with remorse. This world is the well-ordered Home 
of a virtuous and amiable woman." 

Let what will be said of the pleasures of society, 
there is after all " no place like Home." How beau- 
tiful are the relationships of Home ! how exquisitely 
touching to the feelings ! All are linked to each 
other by the most intimate and endearing ties ;— 
husband to wife — ^wife to husband ; parents to chil- 
dren^-children to parents ; brothers and sisters to 
sisters and brothers : a power like that of electricity 
seems to run through the family group, so that one 
can not enjoy pleasure without the others participa- 
ting therein, one can not sorrow but all must mourn, 
nor one be honored but all must share the joy. 

And, as Home is that place which has the strong- 
est ties upon the feelings, so is it the place in which 
woman has the power of exerting her influence in the 
greatest degree. This is her true and proper sta- 
tion — the duties of Home are peculiarly hers ; and 
let it not be thought that in assigning Home as the 
appropriate sphere for her action, we are assigning 
her a mean and an ignoble part. It is, in truth, far 
otherwise. The sphere of her operation may be a 
limited one ; but, as many rivers make up the ocean's 
waters, so the conjunction of many homes makes up 
the world; and therefore, in performing her duties 
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at homef she is performing her part in the world at 
large ; and as a man carries with him through the 
world those same habits and feelings he has gathered 
in his home — and as these habits and feelings are 
principally derived from the influence of woman^- 
woman in performing her home-duties takes a vast 
share in the concerns of the community. 

In the days of ignorance, it was thought that to 
give women education would only unfit them for the 
duties of home; but, instead of this, education, in 
place of lessening, adds to the zeal for performing 
them, and when most enlightened, then are duties 
performed with the greatest readiness, and, at the 
same time, with the greatest prospect of success. 

A strange miscalculation was made by those who 
held that to keep woman in ignorance would secure 
the best chance of having household duties properly 
performed. They never reckoned that it is at home 
all the principles are imbibed which are carried into 
the world ; and thus, that if ignorance reigned in every 
household, ignorance must be the great thing carried 
into the world at large. 

The influence of woman extends through all the 
concerns of life, ^nd this influence is acquired at 
home : therefore, it is incumbent upon her that she 
discharges her duties with the most scrupulous care. 
Let her not think that the things of home are of trivial 
importance — ^they are far otherwise ; for they affect 
the sphere of every man's actions, whether high or 
low — and in well regulating a household, and per- 
forming her duties with assiduous care, a woman may 
be the instrument of the well-organization of a parish, 
her country, or the world. 

Whatever it may be in other countries, to an 
Englishman is there the sweetest melody in the word 
home. All his ideas of happiness are connected with 
his home ; and especially is this true of all those who 
are in any way connected with the concerns of life. 
With the exception of those to whom Providence 
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has assigned such a portion of wealth, that they need 
not exercise any powers, either mental or physical, 
#to procure subsistence, all look to home as the centre 
from whence all their happiness is to diverge : and 
from the highest to the lowest, this statemont holds 
good — all look to home for happiness. And if this be 
true, how much depends upon woman, particularly 
on those who are placed in the relationship of wives, 
mothers, or daughters ! 

Look, for example, at that man whose deeply- 
marked brow proclaims a heart ill at ease, and in 
whose every feature we can trace that care and 
trouble are pressing heavily upon him. Would 
you know him 1 — he has hitherto stood high in the 
list of British merchants — he was but a short time 
since possessed of affluence, but, by a series of disas- 
ters, his property has crumbled away. All his specu- 
lations have turned out disastrous, though conducted 
with consummate skill and prudence : his crops have 
been blasted, and his ships wrecked ; and the failures 
of others, too, have crippled himself, and now, after 
years of honorable industry, he sees nothing but ruin 
and bankruptcy as his future portion. But never- 
theless, his energies are not entirely crippled, though 
his means of using them are restricted, and he is 
endeavoring to turn the wreck of his property to 
good account. And thus battling with difficulties, 
and struggling manfully to get the upper hand even 
when pressed down with this weight of wo, he 
spends the day ; but so many things arise to dis- 
hearten and dismay him in this unequal struggle, 
that, with feelings of despondency well-nigh border- 
ing on despair, he returns home in the evening. But 
no sooner does he enter, than he finds himself sur- 
rounded by fond and faithful hearts, who, though 
they can do little to lessen his burden, yet make it 
supportable by solicitude and kindness. He reads in 
the countenances of an affectionate wife and lovely 
daughters a desire to lose all, could they but see him 
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happy — ^and a wish to lighten the cares which press 
down his heart, by transferring them to their own. 
The world and its cares then lose much of their 
bitterness ; he knew not before how tenderly attached 
to him were his family. He seems to escape from 
the perplexities of life, to forget his cares and 
troubles, and to have entered a brighter and happier 
sphere by merely crossing the threshold of his own 
dwelling. And when the morrow comes, he goes 
with renewed energies to his conflict with the world; 
and his endeavors are crowned with such success, 
that he is enabled still to maintain his position in 
society, though with impoverished means and scanty 
finances. And now comes the most trying time. 
His present resources ari totally inadequate to sup- 
port his former opulence of life. In place of the 
splendid house in which he has formerly dwelt, one 
with fewer rooms and more scanty apartments is 
taken ; the rich and costly furniture, which would ill 
suit his present mode of life, is parted with, and the 
luxuries — and indeed many of the comforts — of home 
are given up. And these privations are cheerfully 
submitted to by the female portion of the family; 
they live as contentedly and happily in the straitened 
and scanty apartments as they ever did in the opulent 
and roomy. There is no murmur that the dresses 
are not so costly as they have hitherto been, and that 
the dismissal of the servants has caused many duties 
to devolve upon them which they had never been 
accustomed to perform ; but all seem ready to take 
their part in the general share of domestic duties, and 
to contribute to the general happiness. And now, 
too, in order to save as much as possible the scanty 
revenue, the boys, in place of completing an educa- 
tion of literary attainments, are sent to push them- 
selves forward in the world ; and by this arrangement 
is opened a way for the power of their sisters* love to 
be shown in a far greater degree than formerly it 
eouM have been. 

8 
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And to a very great extent does their happiness 
depend upon them. They can make home a place 
radiant with joys, or painful by its want of all that is 
amusing or attractive ; and with the sisters of whom 
we are speaking, no sooner does the opportunity 
offer than it is seized upon. By entering into theur 
brothers* plans and pursuits — by sympathizing with 
their vexations, and by stimulating to exertion, they 
wield a moral power which makes the present a 
state of contentment, and the future one of rich pros- 
pects. 

By showing readiness to comply with the wishes 
of their brothers^by performing those trifling acts of 
kindness which only result from affection — by pleasant 
conversation — by entering readily into their pleasures, 
they make home a happy spot — the spot where life's 
truest joys are to be found: and thus, by binding 
them to home, they prevent the world from throw- 
ing the poison of its attraction Qver them, so that they 
will feel then no wish to pass their evenings in par- 
taking of other amusements abroad, for home will 
seem to them a flowing stream of pleasure deepening 
as it rolls. 

And equally amiable is the conduct shown to those 
who still rank in the list of friends. There is no at- 
tempt made to veil over the altered state of circum- 
stances — no hollow and empty apologies uttered for 
not having everything in a better style, which would 
certainly have been done had it been for a moment 
thought that friends would have come (thus, by the 
way, leading the visiter to suppose that her presence 
was totally unexpected, and therefore unwelcome). 
There is no empty boast of the former opulence, nor 
vain regrets expressed at the present altered state ; 
nor yet such expression as this made use of by the 
young ladies — " that if it had not been for their 
father's foolish speculation, they would never have 
had to submit to the present altered mode of life." 
No ; on the contrary, the visiter enters, and she is 
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welcomed : she is shown a small apartment, but it is 
neat ; the furniture is plain, but appropriate ; and, 
more than all, there are smiling faces, which strive to 
make all who enter happy, by showing that there 
contentment reigns : so that she who came to con- 
dole remains to congratulate. 

Thus, things are remembered which gave her the 
greatest pleasure to see, and these are exhibited ; the 
subjects are called to mind which gave her the great- 
est satisfaction to hear, and these are made the points 
of conversation : and thus is it shown that in place of 
being so wrapped up in the contemplation of their 
own losses,- that they have no ear to listen to, and no 
tongue to relate any others, they have still a thought 
for their friends, and regard of primary importance 
the things which give to those friends pleasure and 
delight. 

Such is a faint outline of a home most conducive 
to happiness. It were no difficult task to fill up the 
canvass by merely drawing in their proper colors all 
the dispositions which are necessary to produce this 
happy state. But reserving this till presently, we must 
now reverse the picture. 

There is a man upon whom fortune has smiled — 
he is possessed of abundance, yet if we could but 
look under the surface we should find him far from 
happy. He, too, has to pass the day in business, 
and when evening comes he returns to his home.— 
Home ! he, poor man, has no home — ^the mart and 
the exchange, these are his home, for there his 
heart is happiest. He has indeed a noble house- 
rich and magnificent as any in that city where the 
** merchants are princes ;" but he has no home, for 
there is no point on which his heart can rest and 
find happiness. He returns in the evening ; but no 
gentle face welcomes his arrival — no loving hand 
meets his — no words are breathed in kind inquiries ; 
there is a chilling repulsiveness around the room — he 
flings himself into a chair, snatches a book and reads 
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though without knowing what, for a few minutes- 
then throws down the volume in despair, buries his 
face in his hands, and sighs— or, hastily starting up, i 
he seizes his hat, and hurrying forth, forgets his 
troubles by joining some business acquaintances 
at a tavern, to drink wine and discuss future pros- 
pects. 

Yet he, too, has a wife and daughters. But where 
are they ? The theatre, the concert, the ball-room, 
or the card-table, have far greater attractions for them 
than home, and there is scarcely a night which does 
not see them participating in the pleasures (falsely 
so called) of these resorts of idleness and dissipation. 
And never are they to be found at home, except when 
they wish to make an attack upon their father's purse, 
or to obtain permission to indulge in some pleasure 
which he has hitherto refused. Then, indeed, the 
alteration is wonderful — the wife becomes all love, 
and the daughters all affection ; and this endearment 
lasts until their end is gained, and then they relapse 
into the same habits as before. And thus is spent a 
life of vanity— vanity of dressing all day, and exhibit- 
ing all night. And home ! this is left to the entire 
management, or rather mis-management of servants : 
so that a constant scene of disorder, extravagance, and 
deceit, is enacted; for whatever leisure time is left 
after that occupied in dressing and receiving visiters, 
is spent by the mother in making purchases of fresh 
finery, and by the daughters in reading the newest 
novel, or working some embroidery. They have no 
time to attend to household duties, if indeed it were 
proper for them to engage in such servile tasks, which 
to their ideas it certainly is not. 

Home duties servile ! Why, it is woman's highest 
honor — it is the sphere which God has appointed 
for her labors, and it redounds most greatly to 
her praise when she pursues it. It is to see that 
there is order, economy, and neatness; it is to 
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acquire habirs of industry and usefulness ; it is to 
have a care for those whom Providence has appoint- 
ed to be servants. It is to open a thousand chan- 
nels for good feelings to flow through ; it is to have 
generosity to your friends, charity to the needy, hap- 
piness for yourself, and love for all. To be idle is to 
be servile ; for it is bowing down mind to matter, 
and bending the ethereal to the corporeal. But to 
be usefully employed is honorable ; and God has so 
linked happiness with industry, that those who are 
in pursuit of the one can only find it by taking the 
other as a guide. 

(jlome duties servile ! Attend, ye that are wives. 
In forming woman, God made a companion for man, 
and by the institution of marriage this decree is con- 
firmed : it unites under the same roof a strong being 
and a feeble ;— one, daring and confident ; the other, 
diffident and confiding ;— one, who strives against 
nature ; the other, who bends it by gentleness ; — 
one great in action, the other in suffering ;— one who 
shines in the stormy world, the other in the quiet 
home : and as is the difference of feehngs, so is the 
difference of duties. To man it is assigned that his 
sphere of operation shall be the world — to woman 
that of homeTl And what, then, is there servile in 
doing that Wmch God has ordained ? In the train- 
ing of children, is there servility in that .^— or in the 
regulation of the domestic concerns, so that all shall 
be harmony, order, neatness, kindness, compassion, 
and love ? ^o be ashamed of these things, is to be 
ashamed of honor, glory, and triumph ; for whoso- 
ever doeth them assimilates nearest to God, who has 
provided fdr the wants of everything to which he 
gave existence, and who is himself harmony, kind- 
ness, compassion, and love. 

Home duties servile ! Attend, ye that are daugh- 
ters. Your father, it may be, has passed the merid- 
ian of life, and time and care have touched his 
hair and marked wrinkles upon his brow ; and much 
8* 
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of this care has been endured for you. For you has 
he ** risen early, and late taken rest,'* and spent the 
day in toil, in order to exempt you from labor, and 
to furnish means for supplying your wants. The 
burden of trouble, in whatever form it came, has 
been always borne by himself: he never brought a 
tear to your eyes, or grief to your hearts ; your 
wants were always supplied — ^your wishes, as far as 
could be, complied with, and to make your lives 
glide by happily was your father's earnest desire. 
To him, therefore, are you beholden for all that you 
have — for education, for attainments, for comforts, 
for friends. And now, after having received so many 
kindnesses, and shared in all his thoughts, shall it be 
said that you are unmindful of them all — that you treat 
him with neglect, and care for nothing which does not 
minister to your own pleasures or selfish gratification ? 
After his day of labor — which is undertaken 
more for you than for himself, since the autumn of 
his days was well-nigh passed, and few more are the 
fruits which he can gather — ^shall he return in the 
evening to a solitary home, or shall these his few 
hours of relaxation be troubled by ceaseless impor- 
tunities to grant some new finery ? Shall we see 
you careless and inattentive to his wants, and know 
that the money which it has cost him so much paina 
to earn is suffered to be wasted through your care- 
lessness, indolence, or extravagance? Shall he 
feel that, after having spent his life in toil that you 
might enjoy the fruits of his labor, he has no place 
in your aiFections, and that all the concern you do 
show arises more from policy than from love ? If 
there be servility at all, it is in giving to selfish pas- 
sion the mastery, and suffering idleness to bind you 
by its chains : but to perform duties, to give free 
play to amiable feelings — this is true nobleness and 
dignity. True greatness is derived from being use- 
ful — true honor is the active discharge of duties — and 
true glory is the reward. 
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The most beautiful of all sights witnessed upon 
earth is that of a young girl attending upon an aged 
parent — his guide, his support, his comfort, watch- 
ing his last days in life as he did her earliest. He 
leans upon her for support as he walks feebly forward 
to see once more the beauties of earth ere he 
quits it for ever, while his daughter's all thought is 
to show those things she knows delight the old man 
most. She regulates her pace to his tottering tread. 
She watches, as he looks with a strange and child- 
like gaze upon the sky, the trees, the flowers, and the 
earth.^ She sees that this is pleasure to his mind, and 
she is happy. Beautiful sight ! that the bud of youth 
should display its charms by blooming on the seared 
and withered branch ! 

And, on the other hand, what sight is so calcu- 
lated to excite pity mingled with contempt, as is 
that of a daughter partaking of a series of frivolous 
pleasures, while a father is lying on a bed of sick- 
ness ? She has no thought for his comforts — none 
for his wants : his fevered brow is never bathed by 
her hand, nor are any acts of genuine kindness ever 
performed. Dress and vanity are the things which 
entirely engross her thoughts, and nothing is done 
which interrupts the current from flowing down this 
channel. Yet if there be aujrthing on earth upon 
which the retributive justice of Heaven might be 
expected to fall, it certainly would be on a daughter 
such as this, who could neglect duty aiid affection, 
and stifle every feeling which has been planted into 
her nature, for the sake of empty display and hollow 
vanity. 

Equally to mothers and daughters is it true that • 
they should concern themselves in domestic econo- 
my ; for in so doing, they are performing their duties, 
adding to their own happiness, and making home a 
place where the feelings of a family meet in peace, 
harmony, and love. 

But it is necessary briefly to glance at the manner 
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in which home must be conducted, in order that it 
may prove a spot where contentment can dwell and 
peace erect an altar. 

The several relationships of home are wife — moth- 
er — sister — daughter. 

As a wife, woman should regard her home as 
shared between herself and her husband, so that 
his comforts and happiness should be studied equal- 
ly with her own. She should not suppose that to 
herself a life of indolence and inaction has been 
granted, though to her husband one of toil and ex- 
ertion ; but, on the contrary, that to each duties have 
been appointed — his abroad, hers at home ; and that 
thus alone can she make his life happy with her 
own : for her duties are those of kindness, and her 
nature is formed to be kind. She would then give 
up some portion of her time to his comforts, and 
would endeavor to make the hours he passed at 
home those of peace and happiness ; and by so do- 
ing, she would find that she was more esteemed and 
more happy. 

As a mother, a woman should strive to make 
home the centre of her children's affections; it 
should be -the fountain whence all their pleas- 
ure flows ; and such should be a mother's conduct, 
that her children should treat her with perfect love, 
though without being allowed to diminish the 
respect due to a parent. The influence a parent has 
over her children is very small, if only that acquired 
by fear ; this, though still keeping an outward respect, 
estranges the heart from home, and leads them to 
seek for amusement from other and often exception- 
able sources. 

And when grown to years of reflection, a mother 
should treat her children as her friends — not assum- 
ing a superiority over them at all times and on all 
occasions, but only claiming the deference due to a 
mother. She should allow them to act and think 
for themselves — not giving her opinion as a law that 
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must be followed, but rather as an opinion merely 
the result of longer experience and mature judg- 
ment. Thus would she secure the esteem and love 
of her children in every stage of life — thus would 
they learn to look to her as their best adviser, moni- 
tress, and friend. She on all occasions would be 
consulted, and her opinion would almost invariably 
form the ground for her children's actions. It needs 
something more than the natural love of parents to 
children, to secure the return of love from children 
to parents. The birds of the air are as solicitous 
for the welfare of their offspring as are women ; but 
no sooner does the period arrive that the young can 
soar away and find their own food, than they fly 
off and return no more. A.nd if it be natural for 
all classes of animals to leave their parents when 
able to provide for themselves, why should it not be 
natural for humanity? A higher precept than na- 
ture has been implanted in the human heart, and 
this only will secure a return of kindness. There- 
fore is it that if mothers would secure the love of 
children, they must become friends of their minds. 
Mere nature will never prompt them to the return ; 
for as nature is ever going forward, children will 
feel that they are as ready to undergo as much for 
their children, as their parents did for them ; but 
they will never feel that a return of the parents' 
kindness is demanded. This can only be secured 
by mothers making the children their friends : but 
by so doing, they will find that when age with its 
infirmities creeps on, those whom they watched in 
infancy — those whom they instructed in youth — 
those whom they treated as friends and companions, 
will then, as far as may be, return the debt of grati- 
tude, by striving to gild their own declining years by 
watchfulness, care, and love. 

As a sister, the band of affection which unites 
brothers and sisters must be love; There are many 
ways in which- a wster can make home happy to 
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her brothers and sisters. United to them by sacred 
and dear ties, they have associations and hopes and 
fears in common ; and this thin thread which binds 
them in youth, may, by having new threads of kind- 
ness and affection woven into it, form so strong a cord, 
that no after-years will snap it asunder. 

A sister should share all the plans and prospects 
of her brother, striving to add to his happiness, and 
to contribute to his pleasures. She will thus often 
become his confidant— the keeper of his secrets, and 
if she forfeit not his esteem, she will obtain a vast 
power as a monitress and adviser, so that she may 
guide him to honor, and stimulate his exertions to 
noble purposes ; and home to him will be endued 
with a special charm, because made radiant by a sis- 
ter's love. 

To her sisters also may she prove a true friend, 
especially if the elder; by nature she is appointed 
to teach mentally and morally those younger than 
herself; she seems to share one mind and one heart 
with the rest of her sisters, so that they seem to 
partake alike of joys and sorrows — joys and sorrows 
peculiarly their own, and such as no stranger inter- 
meddles with. Thus, then, may she teach piety, 
virtue, kindness, compassion, and love ; and by 
never letting a word of jealousy, envy, or ill-will 
escape from her own lips, she thereby puts a seal 
upon the lips of others ; and by her own gentleness 
of manner and speech, forbids everything of rude- 
ness or clamor : and thus does she give to home a 
beauty and an attraction which neither wealth nor 
rank can purchaser-creating happy faces and con- 
tented hearts : and this is mantling both her own 
and her sisters* cheeks with beauty — a beauty of 
worth and virtue — a beauty which will last long 
after the bright teints of youth have faded — that true 
beauty which arises from purity of mind and good- 
ness of heart. 

A daughter has a number of duties to perform 
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to the authors of her being, and particularly to a 
mother. Let her but call to mind how much that 
parent underwent for her; — how many sleepless 
nights were passed in watching her during infancy 
and sickness, until her mother's frame grew weary 
and her eye dim with watchfulness; how many 
pains she suffered, how many pleasures she for- 
bore ; how many hours she spent in instructing her 
wandering mind ; how studiously she inculcated 
virtuous thoughts and generous actions; — and she 
will feel that duty calls upon her to make a suitable 
return for so much thought and toil ; that it be- 
comes her to lighten a parent's burden, and to make 
the last years of her life glide by happily and peace- 
fully. She will study to lighten her domestic cares 
— to attend those brothers and sisters who may need 
her care — to read to her mother when her eye shall 
have grown dim with years — and to be her compan- 
ion and guide when age begins to weaken her frame 
and impair her faculties. 

Thus might woman in her several capacities act 
upon Home and make it literally an oasis in the 
desert — ^a bright and peaceful spot in the midst of a 
dark and stormy world. 

There is a moral beauty in the relationship of 
woman at every period of her life ; but this beauty 
displays itself nowhere so much as at home. That 
venerable woman, the representative of the past 
generation, who sits in the majesty of age before 
the fire, and who, after having seen her family set- 
tled in life and closed her husband's eyes, has come 
to die in the Home of her daughter— even in that 
grayhaired woman there is a moral beauty; a 
thousand hallowed associations are surrounding 
her, making her beautiful, though her eye has lost 
its brightness and wrinkles cover her cheek. And 
that fair-haired girl who is kneeling at the old 
woman's feet, is she not beautiful as in the simpli- 
city of childhood she awaiteth her evening blessing ? 
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And that matronly woman who is nestling her 
sleeping babe to her bojsom, how beautiful is she ! 
— ^beautiful, though the teints of youth have fled. 
And the unconscious babe, how beautiful is that ! — 
beautiful in its innocency and helplessness. All are 
beautiful ! — the decayed and the expanded flower, 
the blossom, and the bud — all are beautiful. There 
is a moral sublimity and beauty which the most ex- 
quisitely moulded and teinted features could not give, 
and which neither age nor plainness of feature can 
jake away. Wherefore, then, should women be so 
eager before the world to display their charms, upon 
which the eye rests but for a moment and then seeks 
for another, when, by the mere associations and links 
of Home, there is a moral beauty upon which the 
mind can dwell and experience greater delight the 
more it contemplates the entrancing picture ? 

Thus has woman the power of making Home a 
place of great attraction — a place where the warm- 
est sentiments of the heart shall' be nurtured into 
fruitfulness ; and not only when the foot was weary or 
the heart heavy would man seek Home, but his 
thoughts would centre on it because happiness was 
there most surely to be found. 

To herself, also, as well as to others, may a woman 
make home a place of pleasantness and peace ; for 
here it is that she can exercise in the highest degree 
the holy feelings of generosity, charity, and love ; 
and in the discharge of duties, in the performance of 
kindnesses, in works of charity, in actions of disinter- 
estedness, there arises such a pleasure as never was 
felt by the votaries of dissipation when enjoying their 
most brilliant triumphs. The world is the place 
where the worst of passions have room for displaying 
themselves — pride, conceit, aflectation, and envy; 
Home is the place where the most amiable are called 
forth : and it is not necessary to say which of the 
two courses is likely to bring the greater amount 
of happiness. 
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Let but a woman strive to make Home a place 
radiant by her smiles and peaceful by her love, and 
the dreams of fair}^-land will seem almost to be 
realized : she will have thrown a sort of magic ring 
around her home, so that the world's rude passions 
will be prevented from entering, and even sorrow and 
pain — ^which no human power can guard against, 
since death and disease still walk the earth — shall lose 
half their bitterness, and be borne with patience, 
resignation, and content. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE DUTIES OF WOMAN AS A MOTHER. 

" What if God should place in your hand a diamond, and tell vou 
to inscribe on it a sentence which should be read at the last day, 
and shown as an index of your own thoughts and feelings T What 
care, what caution would you exercise in the selection ! Now this 
is what God has done : he has placed before you immortal minds, 
less perishable than the diamond, on which you are about to in- 
scribe every day, and every hour, by your instructions, by your 
spirit, or by your example, something which will remain, and be 
•xhibited for or against you at the judgment-day."— Payson. 

The moment a child is bom into the world, a 
mother's duties commence ; and of all those which 
God has allotted to mortals, there are none so impor- 
tant as those which devolve upon a mother. 

More feeble and helpless than anything else of 
iiying creatures is an infant in the first days of its 
existence — unable to minister to its own wants, una- 
ble even to make those wants known : a feeble cry 
which indicates suffering, but not what or where the 
pain is, is all that it can utter. 

But to meet this weakness and incapacity on the 
part of the infant, God has implanted in the heart of 
the mother a yearning affection to her offspriQg, so 
that she feels this almost inanimate being to l^e a part 
of herself, and every cry of pain acts as a dagger to 
her own heart. 

9 
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And to humanity alone, of all the tnbes of ani- 
mated beings, has a power been given to nullify this 
feeling. Beast, bird, and insect, attend to the wants 
of their offspring, accordingly as those wants require 
much or little assiduity. But woman, if she will, 
can drug and stupify this feeling. She can commit 
the charge of her child to dependants and servants, 
and need only take care that endugh is provided to 
meet that child's wants, but need not see herself that 
those wants are actually met. 

But a woman who does this is far, very far from 
doing her duty. Who is so fit to watch over the 
wants of infancy as she who gave that infant birth ? 
Can a mother suppose, that if she can so stifle those 
sensibilities which prompt her to provide for the 
wants of her children, servants and dependants, in 
whom no such sensibilities exist, will be very solici- 
tous about their charge ? 

How many of the infantas cries will be unattended 
to, which would at once have made their way to the 
heart of a mother ! and, therefore, how many of the 
child's wants will in consequence remain uncared for ! 

No one can understand so well the wants of a 
child as a mother — no one is ever so ready to meet 
those wants as she ; and, therefore, to none but a 
mother, under ordinary circumstances, should the 
entire charge of a child be committed. And in all 
countries in which luxury has not so far attained 
the ascendency, that in order to partake of its pleas- 
ures a mother will desert her offspring, the cares 
and trials of maternal love are entered upon as the 
sweetest of enjoyments and the greatest of pleasures. 
It was a noble saying of a queen of France, " that 
none should share with her the privileges of a 
mother ;" and if the same sentiment found its way* 
into every heart, a very different aspect would soon 
be produced. How many, through ill-treatment 
and neglect in childhood, carry the marks to their 
dying day in weak and sickly constitutions! how 
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many more in a distorted body and crippled limbs ! 
These are but the too sure consequences of the 
neglect of a mother,^and, consequent upon that, the 
neglect of servants, who, feeling the child a burden, 
gladly availed themselves of anything which would 
lessen their own trouble ; and many a mother, who, 
perhaps, now that her child is grown up, weeps bit- 
ter tears over his infirmities, might have saved his 
pain and her own sorrow by attending to his wants 
in infancy. 

** Can a mother forget her sucking child?" asks 
the inspired penman, in a way that it would seem to 
be so great an anomaly as almost to amount to an * 
impossibility. Yet modern luxury not only proves 
that such a thing can be done, but it is one even of 
common occurrence. But if done, surely some great 
stake must be pending — something on which life and 
property are concerned — that a mother can thus for- 
' get the child of her bosom ? Alas ! no ; the child is 
neglected that no interruption may take place in the 
mother's stream of pleasure. For the blandishments 
of the theatre, or the excitements of the dance, is a 
child left to the charge of those who have nothing of 
love for it — no sympathy for its sufferings, no joyous- 
ness in sharing in its pleasures. 

A woman forfeits all claim to the sacred character >^ 
of a mother if she abandon her offspring to the entire 
care of others : for ere she can do this, she must have 
stifled all the best feelings of her nature, and become 
" worse than the infidel" — for she gives freely to the 
stranger, and neglects her own. 

Therefore should a woman, if she would fulfil her jz^ 
duty, make her child her first care. It is not neces- 
sary that her whole time should be spent in attend- 
ing to its wants ; but it is necessary that so much 
time should be spent, that nothing should be neglect- 
ed which could add to the child's comfort and hap- 
piness. And not only is it needful that a woman 
should show a motherly fondness for her child, so 
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that she should attend to its wants and be solicitous 
for its welfare ; it is also necessary that she should 
know how those wants are best to be provided for, 
and how that welfare is best to be consulted : for to 
the natural feelings which prompt animals to pro- 
vide for their offspring, to humanity is added the 
noble gifl of reason ; so that thought and solicitude 
are not merely the effects of blind instinct, but the 
produce of a higher and nobler faculty. 

As we have already adverted to this point, we 
shall only say, that without a knowledge of how the 
physical wants of a child are to be met in the best 
manner, a mother can not be said to be performing 
her duty ; for the kindness which is bestowed may" 
be but the result of natural feeling, which it would 
be far harder to resist than to fulfil ; whereas the 
want of knowledge may have resulted from ignorance 
and idleness, and the loss of this knowledge will 
never be made up by natural kindness and love : it 
will be like trying to work without hands, or to see 
when the eyes are blinded. 

But there is yet a higher duty devolving upon 
woman. She has to attend to the mental and 
moral wants of her oflfepring, as well as to the phys- 
ical. And helpless as we are born into the world, if 
reference be made to our physical wants, we are yet 
more helpless if reference be made to our mental 
and morsJ. We come into the world with evil pas- 
sions, perverted faculties, and unholy dispositions : 
for let what will be said of the blandness and attract- 
iveness of children, there are in those young hearts 
the seeds of evil ; and it needs but that a note be 
taken of what passes in the every-day life of a child, 
to convince that all is not so amiable as at first sight 
appears, but that the heart hides dark deformity, 
headstrong passions, and vicious thoughts. And to 
a mother^s lot it falls to be the instructress of her 
children — ^their guide and pattern, and she fails in 
her duty when she fails in either of these points. 
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But it may be said, that the requirement is greater 
than humanity can perform, and that it would need 
angelic purity to be able fully to meet it; for who 
shal) say that she is so perfect that no inconsistencies 
shall appear between what she teaches and what she 
practises ? 

It would be, indeed, to suppose mothers more 
than human to think that their instructions should be 
perfect. The best of mothers are liable to err, and 
the love a mother has for her child may tempt her 
frequently to pass over faults which she knows ought 
to be corrected. But making due allowance for hu- 
man incompetency and human weakness, still will a 
mother be bound to the utmost of her power to be 
the instructress of her child, equally by the lesson 
she inculcates and the pattern she exhibits. 

There is indeed, too much neglect shown in the 
instruction of children. Mothers seem to think that 
if amiable qualities are shown in the exterior, no in- 
struction is necessary for the heart. But this is a 
most futile attempt to make children virtuous ; it is 
like attempting to purify water half-way down the 
stream, and leaving it still foul at the source. The 
heart should be the first thing instructed : a motive 
and a reason should be given for every requirement 
—a motive and a reason should be given for every 
abstinence called for — and when the heart is made to 
love virtue, the actions will be those of virtue ; for 
it is the heart which is the great mover of all ac- 
tions — and the ihoment a child can distinguish be- 
tween a smile and a frown, from that moment should 
instruction commence — an instruction suited indeed 
to infantine capacities, but which should be enlarged 
as the child's capacities expand. It is very bad 
policy to suffer the first years of a child's life to pass 
by without instruction; for if good be not written on 
the mind, there is sure^if hiS evil. It is a mother's 
duty to watch the expanding intellect of her child, 
and to suit her instructions accordingly : it is eo^uall^ 
9* 
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80 to learn its disposition — to study its wishes, its 
hopes and its fears, and to direct, control, and point 
them to noble aims and ends. 

Oh ! not alone is it needful that a mother be so- 
licitous for the health and happiness of her child on 
earth: a far higher and more important thought 
should engage her attention — concern for her child 
as an immortal and an accountable being. 

To all who bear the endearing name of mother, 
thus would we speak : — 

That child with whom you are so fondly playing 
—whose happy and smiling countenance might 
serve for the representation of a' cherub, and whose 
merry laugh rings joyously and free — ^yes! that 
blooming child, notwithstanding all these pleasing 
and attractive smiles, has a heart prone to evil. To 
you is it committed to be the teacher of that child ; 
and on that teaching will mainly if not entirely de- 
pend its future happiness or misery — not of a few 
brief years — not of a lifetime, but of eternity ; for 
though a dying creature, it is still immortal, and the 
happiness or misery of that immortality depends upon 
your instruction. 

Will you neglect or refuse to be your child'd 
teacher? Shall the world and its pleasures draw 
off your attention from your duty when so much is 
at stake ? or will you leave your child to glean 
knowledge as best it can — thus imbibing all princi- 
ples and all habits — most of them unwholesome, 
and many poisonous? You can decide — you, the 
mother. You gave it life — you may make that life 
a blessing or a curse, as you inculcate good or evil ; 
for if through your neglect, or through bad example, 
you let evil passions obtain an ascendency, that 
child may grow into a dissolute and immoral man ; 
his career may be one of debauchery and profane- 
ness ;" and then, when he comes to die, in the ago- 
nies of remorse, in the delirium of a conscience- 
stricken spirit, he may gasp out his last breath with 
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a curse on your head, for having given him Hfe, 
but not a disposition to use it aright — so that his 
has been a Hfe of shame and disgrace here, and will 
be one of misery hereafter. That child's character 
is yet untainted; with you that decision rests — ^his 
destiny is in your hands. He may have disposi- 
tions the most dark and foul — ^falseness, hatred, and 
revenge; but you may prevent their growth. He 
may have dispositions the most bland and attrac- 
tive : you can so order it that contact with the world 
shall never sully them. Yes, you — the mother — 
can prevent the evil and nurture the good. You can 
teach that child — ^you can rear it, discipline it. You 
can make your offspring so love you, that the memory 
of your piety shall prevent their own wickedness, and 
the hallowed recollection of your goodness stimulate 
their own. 

And equally in your power is it to neglect your 
child. By suffering pleasure to lure you — by fol- 
lowing the follies of fashion, or by the charm of those 
baubles which the world presents to the eye, but 
keeps from your grasp— you may neglect your child. 
But you have neglected a plain and a positive duty — 
a duty which is engraven on your heart and wound 
into your nature : and a duty neglected is sure, sooner 
or later, to come back again as an avenger to punish ; 
while, on the other hand, a duty performed to the 
best of the ability returns back to the performer laden 
with a blessing. 

But it may be said, how are children to be trained 
in order that happiness may be the result ? 

It is quite impossible to lay down rules for the 
management of children ; since those which would 
serve for guidance in regulating the conduct of one 
child, would work the worst results when applied to 
another. But we mention a few particulars. 

The grand secret in the management of children 
is to treat them as reasonable beings. We see that 
they are governed by hope, fear, and love: these 
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feelings, then, should be made the instruments by 
which their education is conducted. Whenever it is 
possible (and it is very rarely that it is not), a reason 
should be given for every requirement, and a motive ^ 
for the undertaking any task: this would lead the 
child to see that nothing was demanded out of caprice 
or whim, but that it was a requirement involving hap- 
piness as well as duty. 

This method would also teach the child to rever- 
ence and respect the parent. She would be regarded 
as possessed of superior knowledge ; and he would 
the more readily undertake demands for which he 
could see no reason, from a knowledge that no com- 
mands of which he understood the design were ever 
unreasonable. 

The manner of behaving to children should be 
one of kindness, though marked by decision of 
character. An over-fondness should never allow a 
mother to gratify her child in anything unreasonable ; 
and after having once refused a request — which she 
should not do hastily or unadvisedly — no coaxing or 
tears should divert her from her purpose ; for if she 
gives way, the child will at once understand that he 
has a power over his mother, and will resort to the 
same expedient whenever occasion may require ; and 
a worse evil than this is, that respect for the parent 
will be lost, and the child, in place of yielding readily 
to her wishes, will try means of trick and evasion to 
elude them. 

In order to really manage a child well, a mother 
should become a child herself; she should enter 
into its hopes and fears, and share its joys and sor- 
rows ; she should bend down her mind to that of her 
offspring, so as to be pleased with all those trivial 
actions which give it pleasure, and to sorrow over 
those which bring it pain. This would secure a love 
firm and ardent, and at the same time lasting ; for as 
the child advanced in strength of intellect, so might the 
mother, until the child grew old enough to under- 
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Stand the ties which bound them ; and then, by ma- 
king him a friend, she would bind him to her for life. 
(jThere are none of the human race so sagacious 
and keen-sighted as children : they seem to under- 
stand intuitively a person's disposition, and they 
quickly notice any discrepances or inconsistencies of 
conduct. On this point should particular attention 
be paid, that there be nothing practised to cheat the 
child. Underhand means are frequently resorted to, 
to persuade a child to perform or abstain from some 
particular duty or object ; but in a very short time it 
will be found out, and the child has been taught a 
lesson in deception which it will not fail to use when 
occasion requires^/ 

And under this nead might be included all that petty 
species of deceit used toward children,' whether to 
mislead their apprehension, or to divert their atten- 
tion. If anything be improper for a child to know 
or do, better tell him so at once, than resort to an 
underhand expedient. If a reason can be given for 
requiring the abstinence, it should ; but if not, tell the 
child that the reason is such that he could not com- 
prehend it, and he will remain satisfied. But if trick 
or scheming be resorted to, the child will have learn- 
ed the two improper lessons of first being cunning, 
and then telling a falsehood to avoid it. 

In whatever way you wish to act upon a child, 
always propose the highest and noblest motive— this 
will generally be a motive which centres ip God. 
Thus, in teaching a child to speak the truth, it should 
be proposed not so much out of obedience to parents, 
as out of obedience to God ; and in all requirements 
the love and fear of Qod should be prominently set 
forth. 

A child is bom with feelings of religion ; and if 
these feelings are properly called forth, the actions 
will generally have a tendency to good. Thus, 
with a child whose disposition is to deceive, a 
mother has no hold upon such a one ; for the child 
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will goon perceiye that his mother can not follow 
him everywhere, and that he can commit with im- 
punity many actions of deceit. But, impress the 
child with the truth that a Being is ^vatching these 
actions, and that though done with the greatest 
cunning, they can not be committed with impunity, 
and it is more than probable that they will never be 
committed at all. A temptation may be thrown in 
the way of such a child, but it will not be powerful 
enough to overcome the feeling that the action is 
watched. That child may eagerly pant to perform 
the forbidden action or to partake of the forbidden 
pleasure ; but he will not be able to rid himself of 
the feeling that it can not be done without being ob- 
served. He will stand in a state of anxiety, and steal 
a glance around, in order to see the Being he feels is 
looking upon him, and every breeze that murmurs 
will be a voice to chide him, and every leaf that 
whistles will seem a footstep, and never will he be 
able to break the restraint ; for wherever he goes and 
whatever he does, he will feel that his actions are 
watched by One who will punish the bad and reward 
the good. 

And in the same way might this be applied to all 
dispositions and feelings. How cheering is it to a 
timid child to be told that at no time is he left alone ; 
but that the Being who made everything preserves 
and keeps everything, and that nothing can hap- 
pen but by his permission ! This is to disarm fear 
of its terrors, and to implant a confidence in the 
mind, for the child will feel that while his actions 
are good he is under the protection of an Almighty 
Parent. In the same way, in stimulating a child to 
the performance of a duty, the end proposed should 
be the favor of God. This would insure the duty 
being entered upon with a right spirit — not merely 
for the sake of ^ow and effect, but springing from 
the heart and the mind- — and, at the same time, it 
would prevent anything of hypocrisy. If it were 
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only the estimation of the worid which was to be 
regarded, a child could soon understand that the ap- 
plause would be gained by the mere exterior perfor- 
mance, be the motive what it might : but when the 
motive is centred in God, it is readily understood that 
the feeling must be genuine; otherwise, whatever the 
world may say, God will look upon it as unworthy 
and base. 

If the idea that God was ever at his side could 
be thoroughly established in the mind of a child, 
we believe that very rarely would it be found that 
the child went wrong — the feeling that every action 
was known, and hereafter would be rewarded or 
punished, would of itself be sufficient to keep him 
from going astray. It is hardly too much to say, 
that the minds of children are naturally supersti- 
tious ; hence they are easily (and too frequently) 
frightened into actions by tales of ghosts and appa- 
ritions, and haunted chambers ; but by directing the 
mind to God, this feeling is directed to its proper 
and legitimate object. The lessons that are incul- 
cated should not bring even the notion that spirit- 
ual beings are ever beside the child, invisible them- 
selves, but noting down all the actions committed; 
for if good angels are represented as "ministering 
spirits,*' so must evil angels be as impelling dark 
thoughts and suggestions of evil ; and this to a 
timid child brings with it a wild and sudden fear, 
for the child will be startled that perhaps one of 
these shadowy forms may appear before him, and 
the night will then be a state of horrible torment ; 
the eyes scarcely daring to be closed, lest the phan- 
tom should start from its hiding-place ; afad afraid 
to be opened, lest the dread form should pass be- 
fore his gaze. But a child entertains no such hor- 
ror of God. He regards God as a benevolent Be- 
ing who loves to reward and dislikes to punish 
hina. He is told that God made the sky with its 
glorious lights, and that the earth with its animals, 
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and trees, and flowers, is also his work ; and the child 
learns to love a Being from whom he sees so many 
beautiful works to have emanated. He is never afraid 
of God but when about to do wrong, for he finds that 
God is a protector, a guide and a friend. 

We believe it would be found to work the best 
results, if all the actions of a child were made thus 
to depend upon their harmony with the will of God ; 
for it would give a sacredness to every action, make 
every motive a high and holy one, and harmonize 
the thoughts of the heart with the actions of the 
life. 

But in this mode of teaching, it is essentially neces- 
saiy that a mother should herself be an example of the 
truth she teaches. It will be worse than useless to 
teach a child that God is always at hand, *^ and spieth 
out all our ways," if she act as though she did not 
believe in the existence^tof a Deity. 

In the same way will it hold good of every re- 
quirement. It will be vain to teach a child that ly- 
ing is a great crime in God's sight, when a mother 
in her own words shows no regard to truth ; and 
equally so of all other passions and feelings. It is 
idle to teach a child that pride — hatred — revenge — 
anger, are unholy passions, if a mother^s own conduct 
displays either of them. How useless is it to teach 
that vanity should never be indulged in, when a 
mother delights in display ! Such instruction as 
this is like the web of Penelope — unpicked as fast 
as done. The greatest reverence is due to a child ; 
and previously to becoming a teacher, a mother 
should learn this hardest of all lessons — " Know thy- 
self." Without this, the instruction she gives her 
children will at best prove very imperfect. It is 
quite useless to teach children to reverence any- 
thing, when a mother's conduct shows that, practi- 
cally at least, she has no belief in the truths she 
inculcates. And a very hard requirement this is: 
but it is a requirement absolutely necessaiy, if edu- 
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cation is meant to be anything more than nominal. 
The finest lesson on the beauty of tiuth is enforced 
by a mother never herself saying what is false ; for 
children pay great regard to consistency, and very 
soon detect any discrepances between that which is 
taught and that which is practised. 

The best raethed of inculcating truth on the 
minds of children is by analogy and illustration. 
They can not follow an argument, though they 
readily understand a comparison : and, by a judicious 
arrangement, everything, either animate or inani- 
mate, might be made to become a teacher. What 
lesson on industry would be so likely to be instructive 
as that gathered from a bee-hive ? The longest dis- 
sertation on the evils of idleness and the advantages 
of industry would not prove half so beneficial as 
directing the observation to the movements of the 
bee — that ever-active insect, which, without the aid 
of reason, exercises prudence and foresight, and pro- 
vides against the wants of winter. A child will 
readily understand such instruction as this, and will 
blush to be found spending precious hours in idleness. 
And in the same way with other duties, whether to 
God or mankind, the fowls of the air and the fiowers 
of the field might be made profitable teachersj and 
the child would, wherever he went, be surrounded 
with instruction. 

This mode of teaching has this special recommen- 
dation—it raises up no evil passions : and a child 
which would display an evil temper by being reproved 
in words, will feel no such rancor at a lesson being 
inculcated in a way like this. 

This instruction will also be much longer remem- 
bered than one delivered in words, forasmuch as the 
object upon which the instruction is based would be 
continually presented to the eye. 

And, we believe, almost all duties might be incul- 
cated in this manner. Thus, humility by the lily, 
patience by the spider, affection by the dove, love to 
10 
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parents by the stork, — all might be rendered teachers, 
and in a way never to be forgotten. And that this 
mode of teaching is the best, we have the example of 
Christ himself, who almost invariably enforced his 
instructions by an allusion to some created thing. 
What, for instance, was so likely to teach men de- 
pendance upon God as a reference to the " ravens and 
the lilies," which without the aid of reason had their 
wants cared for ? And in the same way with chil- 
dren — ^what is so likely to teach them their duties, as 
a reference to the varied things in nature with whose 
uses and habits they are well acquainted ? 

God should be the object upon which the child^s 
thoughts are taught to dwell — fbr the minds even of 
children turn to the beautiful, and the beautiful is the 
Divine. All thoughts and actions should be raised 
to this standard ; and the child would rise above the 
feelings of self-gratification and vanity, and the pant- 
ing for applause, to the favor and love of God. Thus 
should religion be the great and the first thing taught ; 
and a mother should be careful that neither in her 
own actions, nor in the motives she holds out to her 
children, should there be anything inimical or con- 
trary to religion. 

And by this course the best and happiest results 
may be expected to follow. The perverse and 
headstrong passions of the human heart are so 
many, that numerous instructions may seem to be 
useless, and a mother may have often to sigh over 
her child as she sees him allowing evil habits to 
obtain the mastery, or unholy dispositions to reign 
in his heart ; but, as we have before said, we do not 
think that the instruction will be lost, but that a time 
will come when she will reap the fruits of her toil, 
care, and anxiety. 

Such then is the duty of worgftP as a mother — to 
tend and watch over the wants oflper child, to guard 
it in health, to nurse it in sickness, to be solicitous for 
it in all the changes of life, and to prevent, as much 
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as possible, those many ills to which flesh is heir 
from assailing her fondly cherished offspring. 

It is also her province to instruct her children in 
those duties which will fall to their lot both as reason- 
able and as immortal creatures; and by so doing 
she will make her own life happy — leave to her chil- 
dren a happy heritage on earth, and the prospect of a 
higher one in heaven. But if a mother neglect her 
duty, she will reap tho fruits of her own negligence 
in the ingratitude of her children — an ingratitude 
which will bring a double pain to her, from the 
thought that her own neglect was the cause of its 
growth, as an expiring eagle with an arrow in its 
heart might be supposed to feel an agony above that 
of pain on seeing the shaft now draining its life's 
blood feathered from its own wing. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DUTIES OF WOMAN AS A WIFE. 

** The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of blessings, when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 
The violet bed's not sweeter." — Middleton. 

If we were to judge of the duties of a wife from 
the conduct of those who are about to enter into the 
state of wedlock, we should say that that state was 
one of rapturous joys and pleasures, without a pain- 
ful thought to darken or a cloud to sully. It would 
seem from their conduct, that entering the marriage 
state would be Ijjke entering Elysium — a spot in 
which life would glide away amid all that can gratify 
the senses and delight the eye — a life spent in the 
midst of flowing groves and sparkling waters, and 
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enchanting melodies, without so much as a passing 
shadow to dim the brightness of the scene. But if 
we regard the marriage state in its true and proper 
sense, we shall find that there are duties to be per- 
formed, crosses to be borne, and difficulties to be 
met ; and that the felicity of marriage is derived from 
the conscientious discharge of, and patient submission 
to, those duties and difficulties which more or lesf 
are the portion of all living. 

In the romantic dream of love, the heart may 
fondly imagine that life would be a happy state, 
bright and sunny like a fairy vision ; but reality dis- 
pels the charm, and breaks the illusion. Many trials 
must occur in marriage life— many doubts and dif- 
ficulties will have to be met, many perplexities to be 
unravelled; and the stem reality of what married 
life really is, will soon break the dream of its prov- 
ing little less than an Arcadian paradise, though all 
are met at the threshold with an announcement of 
this important truth — ^for the good old marriage ser- 
vice declares that each takes the other ** for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health." Then poverty 
and sickness may be the portion : not all of happi- 
ness, not all of riches, not all of health, is to be en- 
joyed ; but much will be found to sorrow and sadden-^ 
much that will require the exercise of patience and 
of thought. 

It is counted a touching and beautiful sight to see 
a young bride yielding herself up to the man of her 
choice, going a stranger among strangers, becom- 
ing an exile from the home of her parents, and 
yielding up the friends of her youth, abandoning all 
which has been her delight and her pleasure, and 
trusting herself implicitly to the power of another, 
pledging herself to tread life's thorny road with him 
as the sharer of his pleasures and the soother of his 
troubles : but, for our own part, we regard as a 
higher and far nobler spectacle, a wife who, in the 
maturity of years, is seen fulfilling those duties she 
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then pledged herself to perfonn. Time, the changer 
of all, has wrought no change in her. She is still 
assiduous to render her home happy ; still, wherever 
she can, to lessen or lighten toil is she at hand ; and 
wherever she can bring happiness is she ready — ready 
at all times as a confidant, a guide, or a friend. 

And the reason of our preference is, that with the 
latter case, the goodness is the genuine goodness of 
the heart, flowing deeply and silently, satisfied with 
the mere rectitude of purpose, and seeking nothing 
of display. But, with the case of the bride, there is 
much to stimulate and excite. Love is then in its 
height and fervency, and this prompts to much. 
Hope, too, paints the future with its many and beau- 
teous teints. There is also added the gratulation of 
friends, the anxiety of parents, the wishes of broth- 
ers, the tears of sisters, — and these are so many 
causes of excitement and stimulation. But the wife, 
in her calmness and her quiet, having none to com- 
municate with save her own heart and her God, 
patiently and calmly performing the requirements of 
her station, is such a picture of love, when most 
noble ; of self-devotedness, when most heroic ; of pa- 
tience, when the trial is most severe; of goodness, 
when most genuine ; and of disinterestedness, when 
most perfect, — that if asked for the most complete 
pattern of human excellence, we should not say, a 
bride ; though she, in the fulness of hope, says to the 
man of her choice, *» Where thou goest, I will go ; 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; when thou sor- 
rowest, I will mourn ; when thou diest, the thread 
of my life will be severed ;" — but our choice would 
rather fall upon the wife who, when hope's cheating 
phantoms have vanished away, maintains her love in 
its firmness and its fixedness, and journeys through 
life hand in hand with her husband, bearing her part 
in joy or wo, in pleasure or in pain. 

It is the difficulty of the task which is assigned to 
her, which gives all this dignity and nobleness to 
10* 
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the character of a wife. It would be nothing if life 
were a summer's day, radiant and beautiful, with the 
sun ever shining, and the flowers always blooming, 
and the birds always singing : it is because life is a 
day chequered by clouds and darkened by storms, 
sorrow often withering the bloom, and mourning often 
taking the place of mirth, that a wife becomes so 
noble ; it is when she rises superior to trouble, and 
bears anguish and pain with meekness and patience. 

As soon as the sacred bond is formed which 
unites for life, the duties of a wife commence. By 
the rite of marriage, she is given authority over the 
house of her husband, to direct, to command all con- 
nected with household duties. To her will be com- 
mitted the charge of servants, the regulation of ex- 
penditure, the arrangement of domestic comforts, 
and the ordering of domestic economy : and these, 
far from being trivial and unimportant, are mat- 
ters of the greatest moment, in order that happi- 
ness shall crown the after-years of married life. In 
the charge of servants, a wife will have to deal with 
different tempers, habits, and dispositions ; and these 
she will have to govern, to lead, to instruct, to direct ; 
she will have to learn when to chide and when to 
remonstrate, when to command and when to request, 
when to depress and when to stimulate, — and unless 
she manages this very difficult task with prudence, 
she will not find her wishes complied with, her 
wants attended to, or herself happy. The mistress 
of a house should always make herself acquainted 
with a servant's disposition ; and whether in censuring 
or praising, reference should be had to that dispo- 
sition. For a censure to an irritable temper is like 
using the spur to a fiery steed, working no better 
result than that of making it restifF and unmanage- 
able : — ^whereas the raising the mind to a desire for 
praise, like a cheering word to the horse, would have 
stimulated to exertion witliout kindling the fare of 
obstinacy or rebellion. 
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In the regulation of expenditure, also, a wife will 
have to adapt means to the end. She will constantly 
have to consider the relative wants of the different 
departments over which she has power, and to see 
that all are arranged with such harmony and exact- 
ness, that while there is no profusion or extravagance 
in one, there is no paucity or meanness in .any other. 
It is but poor economy, for the sake of finery and 
display to spend undue sums in show and dress when 
they are wanted for comfort ; for there is more misery 
than happiness in attempting greater display than an 
income warrants ; and the ha^est of tasks, because 
the most unsatisfactory, is to keep up an appearance 
beyond one's owi^ station; for so many manceuvres 
are obliged to be resorted to, and so many pieces of 
deceit to be practised, that the satisfaction of having 
made this display is purchased at a very heavy cost ; 
yes, the loss of self-respect has been the price paid 
for it. 

And in the arrangement of domestic comforts, a 
wife is called upon to spend thought, time, and labor. 
Jf it be true that 

'* Trifles make the sum of human things,'' 

especial pains should be paid to domestic comforts ; 
and though it may seem but a little matter whether 
they are attended to which such great accuracy or 
not, it will be found that the results produced will 
be as widely different as possible. The grand secret 
of happiness is to make home happy ; and the hap- 
piness of home depends upon domestic comfort. It 
is those trifling actions which, though they scarcely 
have a thought bestowed upon them when present, 
affect very much by their loss, which make up the 
happiness of home. It is, therefore, a wife's duty 
to see that as much of comfort as lies in her power 
to procure should be bestowed upon her husband, 
her friends, and her servants. The tastes of each 
should be consulted, aod, as far as possible, suited; 
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and by doing so, a woman would have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing around her happy faces — all showing 
that her kindnesses were fully felt and duly appre- 
ciated. 

"The arts of housewifery," says Dr. Aikin, "should 
be regarded as professional to the woman who intends 
to become a wife ; and to select one for that station 
who is destitute of them, or disinclined to exercise 
them, however otherwise accomplished, is as absurd 
as it would be to choose for your lawyer or physi- 
cian a man who excelled in anything but law or 
physic." 

But while thus urging that a woman should en- 
gage in the arts of housewifery, we do not mean that 
fiiey are so to be followed as to become a burden, or 
to shut out every other feeling from the mind, so that 
a woman shall not seem happy except when she is 
superintending some dusting or cleaning ; nor yet so 
that she should be always in a state of anxiety and 
perplexity, surrounded with cares, and perpetually 
bespeaking the pity of her friends for the amount of 
labor she has to Undergo — ^her whole attention tgiken 
up '^i^ith inconsiderable expenses and petty retrench- 
ments. 

These are but the feelings displayed by narrow- 
minded economists ; whereas a woman of sense and 
discernment provides that the whole machine shall 
move harmoniously, and makes allowance for those 
accidents which her prudence foresees as possible to 
occur. Such a wife as this is quite contented to oil 
the wheels of the household machinery : whereas the 
other is never so happy as when she has the machine 
in pieces. 

And it is very easy to see which of the two will be 
likely to have the niappier home. In the one, there 
will be harmony, order, and neatness ; in the other, 
bustle, confusion, and disorder. 

There is yet another class of wives, which includes 
those who through negligence, ignorance, or vrmt of 
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capacity, take no concern whatever in household 
arrangements. A house which has such a woman 
for a head soon runs into disorder for want of proper 
management ; for servants always follow the example 
of their mistress, and are sure to neglect where they 
see negligence. There is always a sort of unwelcome 
aspect about such a house as this — there is neither 
comfort nor cheerfulness, and it is devoid of all that 
gives attraction : all is in disorder; chairs, tables, books, 
music, drawings, are huddled in strange confusion, as 
if all had returned to primitive chaos. Oh ! luckless . 
man is he who claims such a woman for his wife ! 
When he returns home after his day of labor, he finds 
little congenial to his feelings. He seeks for quiet, 
and he finds none ; he wishes for comfort, and he 
finds disorder ; he is hungry, but the fire is out ; he 
would have his wife to converse with — she is at her 
toilet ; and much as he may have been attached to 
her, his affection will soon wane away. The roman- 
tic notions of love will soon give way to a real state of 
things ; and thus, through mere neglect, without so 
much as a quarrel, may a woman forfeit her husband's 
love ; for he looks for a wife with whom he can enjoy 
domestic happiness, and this is not to be enjoyed in a 
state of disorder and negligence. If a wife would 
secure her husband's love and affection she must pay 
regard to his tastes and comforts, his necessities and 
conveniences. Household duties should be perform- 
ed with this end in view. The will to please should 
pervade every action ; and when a man finds that the 
spirit of love shines upon him as soon as he enters his 
home, he will manifest an affection in return. We 
alnjost defy a man, however hard may be his heart, 
to be proof against such an attack as this. Let him 
but see that he is an object of thought and concern—- 
let his wants and wishes be attended to — ^let him be 
the object upon which all actions tend, and he must 
. yield love in return. Neglect, reproach, indifference. 
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he could bear : but when he finds himself followed 
by a fond look of love ; when he sees so much done 
to please — so much patience displayed in providing 
for his comforts/so much love for his own ingratitude; 
then is the iron driven to his soul, and he must love 
in return, even in spite of himself. 

How different a picture is presented in a home 
where order and neatness reign ! There is then 
never any bustle or confusion : there are stated times 
fixed for the performance of certain duties — each 
day, each hour, has its allotted occupation, and they 
follow each other in regular and straightforward 
order. And when the husband returns in the eve- 
nings he finds a home of neatness and comfort, a 
clean and quiet fireside, and a wife ever ready to meet 
him with a smile. Let him look round the room, 
and he will find everything there he likes best to 
see ; so that if he had been allowed to enumerate 
the things he desired most, he would have numbered 
those very things which are around him. On the 
table are the books he finds most pleasure in read- 
ing; on the piano, the music he delights in most; 
and, more than all, he sees a wife's happy face look- 
ing kindly upon him, who, free from all trouble and 
thought, is ready to join with him in the pleasure 
he may choose, whether of reading, conversation, or 
music. 

About such a house as this, there is an air of cheer- 
fulness even extending to the exterior; and a visiter 
may be sure of a welcome and comfort before she 
crosses the threshold. The windows seem to look 
down smilingly with their bright and shining eyes ; 
and the smoke circles upward into the blue ether in 
curling and wheeling wreaths, as if capering with 
joy ; and the knocker sends forth a welcoming voice, 
as if one of the giant porters of olden days had left 
behind his loud and boisterous laugh. 

And no sooner does the guest enter, than she finds 
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that she was both expected and her company desired : 
there are no signs of engagements which her knock 
at the door has interrupted, and which have been 
hastily hidden ; quite the contrary, without any studi- 
ed forms, everything seems in the most exact order 
and neatness ; there is no attempt at display, and the 
mistress of the house is ready to receive her guest 
with comfort and pleasure, without being repeatedly 
called away to superintend some unfinished labor, or 
to give orders for something to be done which had 
been neg^cted, and indeed never thought of until the 
moment came when it was required, and of course 
making everything hurry and confusion to repair 
former negligence. 

Suppose, for instance, that one of those friendships 
which are so often formed in, and which throw a halo 
round the season of girlhood, has stood the storm of 
years and still blooms forth in fairness and freshness, 
unimpaired and unchanged by time, and that when 
both have grown into womanhood, these friends meet 
once again in a house which owns one as its mistress. 
How much of the happiness of each will be made to 
depend upon the order and arrangement of domestic 
affairs ! Each, it may be, looks to this visit as likely 
to afford the greatest pleasure to both, for each re- 
members the time when they shared every hope and 
every fear together, and the mind still paints each as 
when last they met, forgetting how long a season has 
elapsed and how many changes in feeling and senti- 
ment may have been wrought since they were last 
together. 

A long journey may have been taken to effect this 
visit, and, full of hope and expe* tation, the visiter at 
length arrives ; but how will her hopes be blasted 
and her expectations disappointed when she finds 
that her arrival has been totally unprepared for — her 
friend harassed and perplexed, busied with household 
cares, and surrounded with confusion and disorder, 
with nothing in its place, and every one hurrying 
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hither and thither in the greatest anxiety ! in vain 
will the kindest welcome of words be given ; in vain 
even will be the manner which evinces the sincerest 
wish to please and make all happy; the stranger 
will regret her visit, for she will feel that she is but 
adding another to the already too numerous cares 
which press upon her friend, apd consequently she 
will shorten her stay as much as possible ; for if one 
pays a visit to a friend like this, and finds the house 
in the utmost negligence, how little satisfaction will 
be derived ! There will be the appearance that her 
presence is unwelcome — that her stay adds to troubles 
which are entered upon with reluctance ; the friend- 
ship which may have existed fervently and ardently 
for years will be severed in an instant, and disappoint- 
ment, vexation, and sorrow, will be the only fruits of 
the visit. ' 

But let any one visit a friend who regulates her 
household affairs with order and prudence, and how 
different is the reception she is destined to meet! 
On entering, she finds tliat her visit has been both 
expected and prepared for; and warm-hearted and 
genuine is the greeting which ,is exphanged be- 
tween those who, friends in the spring, now meet 
once again in the summer of life. Oij,^ being shown 
into her room, the stranger finds that she has neser 
been forgotten. She is surrounded by objects which 
recall vividly to her recollection the light-hearted 
times of girlhood. Drawings hang ardunid her, 
many of them perhaps the works of her own, hands, 
and given to her friend when, their school-days 
being over, they parted with sad hearts ; and all, 
though not wrought by herself, representing some 
well-remembered scene — some haunted and sacred 
spot endeared by a thousand secret sympathies and 
recollections. Over the mantle-piece . hangs some 
curious or beautiful spQcimen of workmanship, the 
joint produce of their needles, worked in those days 
when, like Juno*s swans, they were sailing down 
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the stream of time, inseparable compa&ions, and 
when each could say to the other — 

" We, Hernia, 
Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion — 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key. 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 
Had been incorporate." 

There, too, lie the works of those authors which 
they used to read together ; and these seem to have 
a voice, to speak of the happy scenes gone by ; and 
the mementoes of the past which surround her have 
almost the power of bringing back the years that 
have passed, and all seems youth again. And so, 
wherever she goes, she finds that her tastes and her 
habits have been consulted, and that she has had a 
thought bestowed upon her in every arrangement and 
in every plan. 

Then how happily the evening glides away ! 
Time seems unnoticed, so noiseless is his tread ; old 
days are called to mind — old friends are recollected . 
—old scenes depicted — old pleasures talked over ; 
and while enjoying this conversation, to them, as 
on the dial of Hezekiah, time seems to go back, and 
to give again the joyousness of youth, with its fairy 
dreams and hopes. Thus, in recounting these scenes 
of mutual joys and of mutual sorrows — in calling 
back the days that are passed, are the spring and 
summer of life made to walk hand-in-hand ; yet 
more, round the brow of summer is woven the bright 
green wreath of spring, without anything of blight 
or decay ; for the pleasures that are recalled are real 
and true, or they would not bear reviewing; and 
the sorrows have lost their hardness and harshness, 
for they are sorrows which have been met and tri- 
umphed over. Thus, too, is another flower twined 
into the wreath of friendship, which will bloom when 
the winter of old age draws on. 

If there be a happy time to mortals, it is such da 
11 
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this we Ij^ve been endeavoring, though feebly, to 
depict. It is the happiness of heaven, tasted on 
earth ; for there it is promised, that one great source 
of joy shall be derived from again meeting friends 
now lost, and from a contemplation of the sorrows 
and joys of earth. 

But not alone is it needful for a wife to exercise 
her thought and prudence in the management of 
household duties ; it is also necessary that she should 
have a mastery over herself. In the married state, 
a wife will find many things to perplex and weary, 
and many trials of temper will occur ; but if she 
enter upon her duties and meet her troubles with 
cheerfulness, she will find that she has taken the 
surest way to overcome them. A cheerful disposi- 
tion always looks upon the bright side of the picture, 
and thus the mountain of trouble is diminished to a 
mole-hill ; whereas, a fretful and peevish temper takes 
the dark side — and it so has the power of magnifying 
trouble, that a mole-hill soon rises into a mountain : 
the amount of trouble which would weigh down one 
of these tempers would be regarded as a light matter 
by the other. Half the burdens which fall to the lot 
of mortals are made twice as heavy through their 
own fault. A little patience and a judicious arrange- 
ment will generally extricate a person from trouble ; 
and that which might have been a Gordian knot, on 
account of its complexity and intricacy, becomes 
easily untied by entering upon the task with cheer- 
fulness and good-will. 

A wife can not expect that life will always be a 
sunny day, without a cloud to darken or a shadow to 
obscure : on the contrary, she will find that she will 
have many things both to harass and to weary her. 
She will have, it may be, to put up with much from 
the capriciousness and waywardness of her husband's 
temper : for she can not expect that when he has met 
with disappointment and vexation in the world, he 
will wear an unclouded brow at home. Setting 
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aside the help which a woman might afford her 
husband by her advice, she may assist him to a 
gi-eat extent by merely maintaining a cheerful coun- 
tenance. By a little kindness and a little sympathy, 
she may disarm trouble of its power and make it 
easily borne when not to be overcome. But if she 
treat it with callousness and indifference, and show 
herself displeased that no thought is paid to gratify 
her pleasures for the evening, she is but adding to 
her husband's perplexities and increasing her own 
misery. 

A wife should have these words for her motto, 
" Study to please ;" and if she took them as her rule 
of conduct, she would find that they were endued 
with the power of a talisman, and that numerous 
would be the transformations worked by their means. 

Suppose, for instance, that a wife has been 
deceived in her husband's temper, and that in place 
of having an amiable and considerate partner, she 
is wedded to a man of a morose and selfish temper- 
ament. What course shall she pursue ? Shall she 
attempt reproaches, and endeavor by invectives and 
recrimination to subdue him ? Shall she try tears 
and sobs, or breathe out exclamations on her unhappy 
lot ? Shall she maintain a dogged callousness and 
indifference, showing herself to be totally uncon- 
cerned whether her husband be mirthful or sad, hap- 
py or miserable ? Either of these attempts would be 
fruitless and abortive :. the first would only bring 
back recrimination and reproach, the second would 
harden into indifference, and the third would be 
certain to extinguish whatever love might bum in 
his bosom. The best course would be to resort to 
the talisman, and "study to please." If this were 
attempted, the potency of the charm would soon 
become apparent. Let her at once try all arts to 
please — let her show herself ready to meet his 
wishes — let her remove everything from his sight 
likely to awaken disagreeable recollections — above 
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all, let her show that her own genuine wish is to 
make him happy — and we think that very rarely will 
the plan be found to fail. There must, however, be 
no ostentatious display — nothing done in a way that 
would leave the impression that a great deal of 
trouble was undertaken on his account ; but the ac- 
tions must flow from a really feeling heart, and be 
performed by the hands of the ** fourth Grace," Del- 
icacy. But if the course thus recommended, be en- 
tered upon with a desire really to please, we think 
that it will issue in happiness : it is waving the ohve- 
branch over stormy and disquieted passions, and, like 
oil upon troubled water, makes them calm and peace- 
ful. 

The best way to teach a husband to be amiable, 
is for the wife to be so herself. Let her never in- 
dulge in retort or recrimination — let her never give 
** railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing" — and 
she will acquire a much greater power than if she 
returned angry words. There is, however, a vast 
difference between a patient silence and a callous 
insensibility : the one is calculated to allay, the other 
to excite irritable feelings, and a wife must strictly 
keep her conduct from trenching on the latter ; but 
where an amiable feeling is displayed — where pa- 
tience and submission are practised from real good- 
ness of heart, we do not think they will long remain 
without reward. There is nothing which makes its 
way to the heart of a man so soon as this devoted 
sensibility, which can not brave a frown from a hus- 
band, though powerful enough to meet trouble in 
any form ; and it is by this meek and confiding spirit 
that a wife must hope to acquire power over her hus- 
band, or she will never acquire it at all. 

Such, we believe, is the great secret upon which 
conjugal happiness depends — not upon the entire 
prostration of a wife to the will of a husband, but in 
so blending her will with his that every pulsation of 
his heart shall beat harmoniously and in unison 
with her own. By assimilating her tastes with his 
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—by a yielding in points of indifference — ^by a readi- 
ness to show kindnesses toward him, and by main- 
taining a cheerfulness and amiableness of disposition, 
a wife may so work upon her husband, that she will 
reform much that is evil in his disposition, subdue 
much that is headstrong and imperious, calm much 
that is harsh, and make amiable and yielding much 
that is repulsive and requiring. And not only so 
— she may direct all that is noble and dignified in 
his character to lofty and honorable ends, and may 
point his goodness to glorious designs, so that when 
earth shall have disappeared — ^when time shall have 
passed into eternity, they may still shine, in pure an^ 
refulgent glory, in worlds beyond the skies. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE VALUE AND EMPLOYMENT OP TIME. 

" To occupy the mind with useful employments, is among the 
best methods of guarding it from surrendering itself to dissipation. 
To occupy it with such employments regularly, i» among the best 
methods of leading it to love them." — Gisbornb 

It can take but few words to point out the value 
and importance of Time. Threescore years and 
ten is the term allotted for human life ; yet how 
many fall in infancy — perishing in the spring-time 
of life, like flowers which a rude blast has smitten ! 
How many more die in the summer of their days, ere 
the autumn has seared the leaf or withered the 
flower ! And few are those whose existence extends 
through the full years of life, and who retire to rest 
when the winter-cloud darkens. 

We address this chapter particularly to the young, 
who perhaps think the spring-time has scarcely 
dawned upon them, and that they need not be very 
solicitous about the hours they allow to glide away, 
aince the years which they reckon their lives will 
11* 
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number will afford ample means of recovering the 
lost opportunities. It is a very strange thing, that 
though all see that Death strides through the earth 
mowing down on the right hand and on the left, 
they yet think that to them is given a charmed life, 
so that the arrows of the destroyer will pass harm- 
lessly by, or that they are invulnerable and can not 
be injured by his shafts. Thus, all think of life ; 
the young imagine that from youth to age must be 
a long lapse of years ; and the old, that many sands 
must fall from the hour-glass of time ere they are 
sun^moned to the grave. 

But though we all reckon thus upon a long life, 
time rolls away rapidly and silently, and our years 
quickly come to an end " as it were a tale that is 
told." How eloquent is the sermon that is gathered 
from the churchyard on the uncertainty of human 
life! Would we know " how frail we are," we must 
take the dead for our instructers, and listen to the 
homily delivered by the graves of the departed. 
The lone churchyard in which mortality slumbers 
when life's feverish dream is ended, speaks most 
pathetically of the value of time — every epitaph de- 
livers a warning, every stone becomes a monitor, 
to those who think that life is never to end, and that 
time may be squandered uselessly or idly, since it 
will not run out for very many years. Solemn and 
impressive is the warning delivered by the dead ; it 
comes from those who had joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears, the same as those now have who still 
breathe the breath of life — it comes to those who as- 
suredly ere many years, and perhaps ere many days, 
must sleep the sleep of death. 

Let the dead, then, be our instructers on the 
shortness of life, and from crumbling gravestones 
and defaced epitaphs we may learn, that of all things, 
time is the most precious, and that the worst of in- 
fatuations, the greatest of follies, is to let it pass away 
without our improving our minds, or performing our 
duties. 
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Beneath that narrow sod an infant sleeps. Brief 
and transient was its stay upon earth ; Death breathed 
upon its face, and before its eyes had seen earth in its 
beauty and light — before pain or pleasure had been 
felt, they were closed again for ever upon the world, 
and the flowers which were scattered upon its grave as 
the emblems of its innocency were also the truest 
emblems of its frailty. 

In that grave, hard by, lies the dust of what was 
once youth, beauty, and goodness; and something 
like homage is due even to the ashes of what was 
once so lovely and amiable. She came like a spirit 
from a brighter land — the stay, the hope of her parents 
— their fond, their only child : wherever she went, 
blessings followed her ; for friends knew her worth, 
the poor her charity, the mourners her sympathy, 
and the sick her kindness. But the stroke of the des- 
troyer was not to be averted by loveliness of features, 
or by goodness of heart : ere the blossom had burst 
into bloom, the blight swept over her ; she withered, 
sickened, and died ; in vain were a father*s prayers 
offered up — in vain were a mother's tears shed. Her 
sun went down while it was yet day ; the spoiler 
seized her as his prey, and, heart-broken and childless, 
the parents followed to her grave the child who had 
been to them as an idol. 

Repose yet in your deep tranquillity, ye coffined 
dead! "We need not intrude further upon the sa- 
credness of your sanctuaries ; but we can not retire 
from the churchyard without being impressed with 
the idea that life is but an uncertain span, and that 
we can not reckon upon the hours which are yet to 
come. We find ourselves surrounded by tomb- 
stones raised to the young, and we know not how 
soon the call may be for ourselves. The present 
time only is our own— the next hour we may be 
numbered with the dead : but few sands may re- . 
main in the glass, and but few years may be added 
to those already numbered; and yet, in this brief 
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space of time there is work to be done which mig^t 
take centuries to accomplish, for our present life is the 
period in which that most momentous throw is made, 
the die which casts for eternity ; for every action of 
life tells for futurity — every moment that is given is 
furnished for that end. Who then would be idle ? 
who then would be worthlessly employed ? 

Who would be idle — idle in a world like this, where 
mdustry is the business of humanity ? Employment, 
in some shape or other, would seem to be appointed 
to every living creature ; for turn where we will, all is 
industry. 

There is a voice in the sun, who, day by day, 
" Cometh forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race," forbid- 
ding to be idle. There is a voice in the stars, as 
they devolve in their everlasting march, forbidding 
to be idle. The billows of the sea, in their cease- 
less rise and fall, have lifted up their yesty heads 
to preach against idleness. Everything above and 
everything around us delivers a homily against idle- 
ness. From the high angels of heaven, who rest not 
day or night, to the tiny insect whose world is a leaf 
or a water-drop, eveiything declares against the evils 
of idleness. 

And as time is the most iSeeting, so is it the^ most 
precious of all things. To squander away time — to 
let hours run away — ^there is no folly equal to this. 
The prodigal who squanders away his gold is not half 
so foolish as the prodigal who squanders away his 
time. Industry may recover wealth — industry tasked 
to the utmost can never bring back the hours we have 
lost. 

And, independently of the folly of squandering 
time, the idle are always extremely dissatisfied 
and restless, a burden to themselves and to all 
around them. There is no conquest half so difficult 
as that of killing time. Some employments are better 
than others; but there is nothing so bad as having 
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no employment at all ; for by being constantly idle, 
the mind contracts a rust which unfits it for any- 
thing. 

All should rise early in the morning ; for to waste 
hours in bed after nature is rested, ruins the health 
and unfits for the labors of the day. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful or healthful than a walk in the 
early part of the day during, the months of summer ; 
then is it that nature is most beautiful ; all is fresh 
and lovely, with the dew hanging like pearls upon 
tree and flower. It seems then, as from a sleep of 
peace and calmness, nature starts into light and life, 
and hill and valley look growing and beautiful, and 
forest and meadow are illumined by the bright Ught 
of day. 

Oh ! Persian, thine was hardly superstition when 
thou prostratedst thyself before the rising sun; for 
60 beautiful does nature appear when its golden 
light first rests upon the earth, so enchanting the 
heart by its richness and glory, that the spirit must be 
callous which has no eye for the beauties and no ear 
for the melodies which are everywhere around. It 
was the rising sun the Persian worshipped ; and those 
who would enjoy the greatest of all blessings, that 
of health, must become in some sense its worshippers 
likewise. 

Thus, by acquiring habits of early rising, is the 
mind stored with ideas of the beautiful and the glo- 
rious, and the body is preserved in health. 

It is a wise arrangement to divide the day into sec- 
tions, and to allot a given time to every occupation. 
By this method, every duty would have the proper 
time allotted to it ; and there would be no fear, that 
one which afforded pleasure would be followed to such 
a length as to leave no time for another which might 
be regarded as less agreeable. 

The first thing, to be considered is the preserva- 
tion of health ; for, Without this, the duties devolving 
upon any one must be but imperfectly discharged. 
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or be perfonned in great pain ; the day will have 
nothing of enjoyment, and the thought will neces- 
sarily be, how time will be best beguiled, instead of 
how it may be most promptly employed. By the 
system of rising early, and employing the first hours 
of the day in walking and exercise, health will gen- 
erally be secured, except to those who labor under 
any malady or constitutional affliction ; and even 
these (where practicable) will find much benefit 
from this practice. It is often thought that time 
spent in walking or exercise,^ without any other de- 
sign than the promotion of health, is time wasted, 
and that it would be far more profitably employed 
in the discharge of duty ; but, in place of this, the 
time best spent is the time spent in the pursuit of 
health ; for though it does not discharge duties, it 
brings it to pass, that by means of this health the 
duties will be best discharged, because they will be 
entered upon with far more cheerfulness and alacrity 
than when the body is weakened by sickness and 
debility; and in order to perform the same amount 
of duty when the body is enfeebled as when it is 
healthful, it will be necessary to task powers to a 
greater extent, thus bringing a weariness and inca- 
pacity, and eventually causing the loss of more time 
than would have been spent if a few hours had been 
given to relaxation. All should bear in mind this 
truth : " If the iron be blunt, and ye do not whet the 
edge, then must ye put to more strength." Sup- 
pose, for example, a woodsman acting upon this 
principle (to whose labor Solomon's mind was 
probably directed when he penned this truth). Af- 
ter some hours of work, the man finds that his axe 
is blunted, and that the strokes he now gives tell but 
very little against the tree he is felling ; but he neg- 
lects to sharpen his instrument, thinking that his 
labor would be hindered, and time lost. He then 
continues his work with his blunted axe, doubling 
the force of his stroke, in order to produce the same 
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effect as when his instrument was sharp. But he 
has acted very foolishly in neglecting to sharpen his 
instrument ; for by working with a blunted axe, he 
has to put to so much more strength, that his frame is 
exhausted, and he is compelled at last to rest from his 
labor, because he has tasked his powers too much, 
and overwrought himself; and, from continuing to 
work a blunted axe, he has, by the force of his blows 
so gapped it that, in place of merely using the whet- 
stone, ere he can proceed with his labor he must 
grind a new edge : whereas, if he had taken the 
prudent step of stopping from his work and whetting 
the edge of his axe when first blunted, he would have 
accomplished his task with no discomfort to himself, 
and in much less time. 

And this is precisely the case with those who 
think that time is lost in procuring health, or that 
hours of relaxation are so much time wasted : they, 
like the woodsman, continue working with " blunted 
iron," and in order to produce the same results they 
are obliged to overtask their powers ; but their pow- 
ers can not long remain thus strained, and those who 
practice this method will find that they must at 
length seek relaxation and rest — though then they 
will have to sharpen faculties which, from being 
worked with when blunted, have become so gapped, 
that a far greater amount of time must be spent in 
bringing them back to their first keenness, than if they 
had been whetted when their bluntness first became 
apparent. It is always far better to give over a task 
or pursuit when the faculties have become blunted, 
so that it requires a redoubling the strength, either 
of mind or body, to master the task or accomplish the 
pursuit. 

But having thus secured the best way of completing 
employments, it is necessary to see what employments 
are those to which immortal creatures should direct 
their attention. 

It is very customary to divide employments into 
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two classes, regarding the one class as religious, 
and the other as secular ; but all employments 
should be made religious, for as much as industry- 
is the command of God, to be industriously em- 
ployed is obedience to that command; and what- 
ever is done in obedience to God's will is religion, 
so that God may be as truly served in the duties of 
every-day life, as in the prayers breathed in the se- 
cret hours of devotion, or in the services of the 
sanctuary. This is the spirit with which duties 
should be entered upon, and thus even the most triv- 
ial actions would require a sacredness and a so- 
lemnity, and the hours would never be allowed to 
pass away without being usefully and profitably em- 
ployed. 

The first employments we enter upon should be 
those in which we have the greatest interest. To the 
young it will be those which strejigthen their intellect, 
— ^fit them for the duties of after-life, and make them 
more amiable and virtuous. 

There are generally but few active duties devolv- 
ing upon the season of girlhood : this is the seed- 
time, and the fruits now sown will be reaped in wo- 
manhood. It is, therefore, incumbent upon them 
that they waste not this most precious time ; for if 
youth be spent in idleness, age will be passed in vain 
regrets. 

A considerable portion of time should be given 
to household duties, for these are duties which they 
will be called upon to exercise in after-life. Let not 
a young maiden be ashamed of learning the arts of 
housewifery ; all useful knowledge is honorable, idle- 
ness is the thing which brings shame, for idleness is 
an insult to God and his laws, but useful employment 
is always honorable, and brings with it an accom- 
panying blessing. 

Much time also should be passed in reading and 
reflection ; for the one without the other avails but 
little — a single volume carefully read and duly con- 
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sidered will work a far better effect than a hundred 
lightly . scanned through. It is not so much the 
quantity which is read, as the pains taken in under- 
standing, which enlarges the intellect, expands the 
mind, and rectifies the heart. 

At this period of life, too, before cares more pe- 
culiarly belonging to themselves demand her thought 
and time, a young woman should devote some por- 
tion of the day to the exercise of benevolence and 
the works of charity. In the hatplets and villages 
of "our native isle," how many are the offices which 
may be rendered by a benevolent and active female ! 
In many a cottage is the influence of a disinterested 
disposition felt ; and in many more it might be, if the 
young employed some portion of their time in visits 
of charity. There has been many an orphan sup- 
ported and provided with employment— many a 
widow helped when her earthly prop has been with- 
drawn by death — many a comfort administered to the 
sick which the wealthy have always at command, 
but which never find their way into the cottage of a 
poor man except by the hand of benevolence — and, 
more, many a dying man has been comforted in his 
last moments, by the words of religion read or spoken 
by a benevolent and charitable female ; and this has 
been effected by merely a benevolent person who 
devoted some portion of her time in rendering assist- 
ance to those to whom Providence gave but few of 
the good things or the comforts of life. 

A young female may also spend much of her time 
in instructing the children of the poor — all in read- 
ing and writing, and the girls in needle-work. She 
is thus conferring a real benefit, for she fosters habits 
of industry, and makes an addition both to their own 
powers and to the scanty gains of their parents, inas- 
much as the parents can now spend that time in labor 
which they would have to pass at home, with their 
children ignorant or idle. 

12 
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it, I passed my time in boiling up May-dew, inventing 
white-washes, mixing colors, cutting out patches, 
consulting my glass, suiting my complexion." Truly 
a laudable set of occupations for any one to be en- 
gaged in ! 

Yet the fact can not be denied, that many hundreds 
pass their lives in a state of inactivity, or employ 
their time in such actions as those above enumera- 
ted. But, happily for the glory of our land and the 
happiness of our homes, many employ their lives 
far differently. They regard time as the best boon 
God has given to mortals, and they employ that 
time in his service, or in ways pleasing to him. 
Every hour is well spent, because spent usefully; 
and whatever their duties, whatever their station, 
they perform those duties and the requirements of 
that station as in the fear of God. Thus do they 
render services to all, fulfil the ends of their creation, 
and die with bright hopes and glorious prospects of 
future immortality. 

Oh ! if life be this fieeting span, let us make the 
best use of it in our power. To those only who 
lead a pious and useful life does the remembrance 
remain — those who have wrought no good to theii 
fellow-mortals are forgotten when they die. But 
the amiable and excellent, on the contrary, though 
they perish from the sight, continue long to remain 
in the memories of those among whom they dwelt. 
These can not be said to die, for they are still exert- 
ing usefulness, and this usefulness will last till they 
cease to be remembered. 

Time moves on unchanged and unchangeable, 
and the effect of his movements are displayed every- 
where around. " We all do fade as the leaf." — ^A 
leaf! that frail and fragile thing, which a sunbeam 
can wither, or a breeze scattfer — is that the fittest 
emblem of man ? If we were to speak fairly, we 
should say it was; for every funeral that passes 
through the street— every toll of the passing beU — 
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eveiy one we meet in mouraer^s garb, proclaims that 
80 it is. 

But those leaves which are twirled in fairy rings 
by the blasts of winter robe not the forest-trees 
again when the spring-time comes: whereas, when 
man*s spring-time shsdl arrive, though a falling leaf 
on earth, he will rise up a tree of life^a tree of 
immortality. 



CHAPTER X. 

DRESS. 

" How proud we are, how fond to shew 
Our clothes, and dilll them rich and new, 
When the poor sheep and silk-worm wore 
That very clothing long before I"— Dr. Watts. 

Of all vanities, the most foolish is that derived 
from a fondness for dress. A little mind is never so 
much shown as in this particular; and the reason 
is, that in no sense is a richness of dress dependant 
upon ourselves. Neither merit nor goodness is em- 
ployed in procuring it, and whoever has a well-fur- 
nished purse may make a display in dress and 
finery. The vanity which is derived from beauty 
is hollow and vain, for as we, as individuals, do not 
make our own features, we have but little reason to 
be vain in that a symmetry of features has been 
bestowed upon us, which has been denied to others ; 
and then the fleetness of beauty, liable to be de- 
faced by sickness, and certain to be worn out in a 
few fleeting years, might well make the possessor 
regard it as a light matter, and not as one which 
set her at an immeasurable distance from most 
others of her sex. But forasmuch as beauty is a 
rare gift of nature, and, by its rareness, no less than 
by its loveliness, attracts vast notice and consider- 
12* 
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able homage, the mind has some little excuse for 
being inflated with vanity. The attention which is 
paid to beauty, the homage which it exacts from 
all, may make the possessor regard herself as formed 
of finer clay than the rest of the world, and imagine 
herself as raised far above the level of the generality 
of her sex. 

But if we make this allowance in favor of beauty 
of person (though we are far from saying that 
loveliness of features is an apology for vanity, yet, 
as we are but frail at best, we should not think hardly 
. or harshly of any one who prided herself a little 
upon the loveliness of her face), we can not do so in 
regard to those who rate themselves highly because 
they have fine clothes, or are adorned with costly 
jewels ; for this latter vanity is so empty and con- 
temptible, that those who indulge in it display the 
greatest narrowness of soul. But if this be an evil, 
now is it to be remedied ? We reply, store the mind 
with real and useful knowledge, and the passion for 
dress will very soon be extinguished. There is in 
every heart an ambitious panting, a wish for notice 
and applause, and this feeling is, in its right direction, 
a high and noble one ; but if it takes an improper 
turn, it becomes low and despicable. 

We assume, then, that this feeling has full play in 
the minds of females — ^that they have a wish for no- 
toriety and applause, and that they eagerly pant to be 
noticed and to be applauded. But in what way was 
it possible for them, at least in other days, to obtain 
these so-much-coveted plaudits? There was no 
way which we can discover, except by beauty or 
by dress. They could not hope to shine by mental 
acquirements, for these they scarcely possessed. The 
art of conversation they scarcely knew, for the pas- 
sing topics of the day were all they were acquainted 
with : therefore, if they would shine, they had no 
alternative but that of resorting to the beauties of 
person or of dress. 
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It requires, therefore, but that the female mind 
should be expanded, and the foolish pride of dress 
would soon become obliterated. They would then 
seek for applause for real acquirements, in place of 
the follies arising from the display of finery ; for do 
one displays tinsel who can exhibit gold, nor does 
any one wear paste who possesses diamonds. If the 
female mind were properly educated, women would 
then be as desirous of winning praise for real acquire- 
ments, as they are now for the follies of fineiy. It is 
this lack of knowledge which makes the mind stoop 
to the follies of dress, for they well know that this is 
the readiest way to win applause, and the passion for 
praise is inherent in our nature. 

If we take a group of men, though they may all be 
dressed in a uniform black, we instantly detect the 
great from the ignoble, the learned from the ignorant. 
There is a difference in manner, in conversation, and 
in gesture, which bespeaks a man's station; and 
where one is found who prides himself upon the 
fashionable style of his dress, or the nicety with 
which his person is adorned, we, as an axiom, set that 
man down as possessed of a little mind — and the rule 
is so true that it hardly ever meets with an exception, 
for a great man to be a fop would be almost a marvel- 
lous occurrence. And the reason of the opinion is 
very obvious. The passion for praise is a dominant 
feature in the human heart ; and when it can not be 
procured by that which is lofty and noble, it is striven 
to be obtained by that which is comparatively abject 
and paltry. 

And so we believe would it be with women, if they 
were educated aright. They would seek for a loftier 
display than that of finery ; their passion for praise 
would be so exalted, that they would regard those 
plaudits only as worth receiving which resounded for 
generous qualities, amiable feelings, or greatness of 
mind. 

For even while seeking for show, woman must feel 
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that it is so empty and hollow, that little satisfactioa 
can be gathered from the notice taken of a display of 
jewellery or a richness of dress. 

Let but a woman neatly and plainly attired enter 
into society— one who has the art of pleasing by 
conversation, and who is possessed of considerable 
talents whether natural or acquired. How soon will 
she gather round her a company of auditors ; and 
how soon will those who have only the richness of 
clothes to recommend them be passed by, or only 
followed by those who have not minds enongh to 
enter into, or be pleased with, a conversation which 
has for its subjects themes of high import or great 
worth ! Then, if the choice were offered, would not 
those richly dressed ladies gladly exchange their 
finely for the power of conversation? We can 
hardly doubt it, for they must feel that they meet 
with no homage but from the ignorant, and the 
homage of such is likely to bring more disgust than 
pleasure. 

There has always been a great outcry raised about 
the folly of female vanity ; and homily after homily 
has been delivered upon the absurdity of courting 
applause by dressing gorgeously. But little good 
was ever effected by such sermons — vanity remained 
as powerful as ever, and dress and fashion had as 
many votaries. The only way to get rid of this 
species of vanity is, to raise the feelings to their prop- 
er ends. Vanity originates in a passion for praise; 
if the praise were made to depend upon mental adorn- 
ment, in place of personal, the folly of dress would 
soon be done away with ; and in place of, as now, 
being solicitous about dress, woman would be anx- 
ious to display mental beauty. The vanity would 
remain the same, but it would be raised and dignified; 
the feeling would be restored to its proper position, 
and women, in place of striving to eclipse one another 
m richness of apparel and costliness of gems, would 
try to clothe their minds with virtue, and to adorn 
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them with vu^ue and goodness, far richer and raret 
jewels than the diamond or the ruby. 

If this reasoning be correct, the education of the 
mind would at once put an end to the folly of dres- 
sing after the fancies of every new fashion. We 
should not then see practices resorted to, which, for 
the sake of display, work a vast injury upon the con- 
stitution, bringing deformi^, ill health, and other 
numerous trains of evils. We should not then see 
hours wasted in learning the newest fashions, or the 
most approved mode of adorning the person; but, 
satisfied with the apparel becoming the station of life 
she occupied, a woman would be content with neat- 
ness and simplicity, and would think more of the cul- 
tivation of the mind and less of the adornment of the 
person. 

Incalculable mischief has been wrought by the pas- 
sion for vanity, and fondness for dress. From the 
higher ranks it soon descended to the lower, and ser- 
vants quickly learned to be as vain as their mistresses, 
and as fond of display ; so that in place of the neat- 
ness and modesty of apparel which once characterized 
the domestics of this land, they have become prover- 
bial for their fondness of display and ill-judged fineiy. 
And, by this .foolish vanity, they expose Siemselves 
to numberless evils and temptations; and many a 
young woman, who would have gone through life 
innocently and happily, has, by dress and display, 
thrown herself into the seducer^s power, and ended 
her days wretchedly and guiltily. Neither is this re- 
mark to be confined to servants — to mistresses as well 
is it applicable. Is it not a temptation thrown out to 
the libertine, for a female to be adorned in the extreme 
of fashion ? fashion being generally absurd, and ofl- 
times indelicate ; for ere a woman can do so she must 
have lost the delicate modesty of her sex, and this 
having departed, a hbertine will not be over-scrupu- 
lous in his advances or his speeches. 

It has generally been observed, that ladies eminent 
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for their mental acquirements have been extremely- 
negligent about their dress. This conduct still dis- 
plays vanity — it is the vanity of wishing to be thought 
not vain. They see the foolish vanity of display 
which is everywhere around them, and perhaps think 
that to be at the widest distance from it is the best : 
but the reverse of wrong is not always right, and 
in this particular instance it most certainly is not. 
To run from vanity to negligence is going out of one 
bad quality into another, and thus getting engulfed 
in Charybdis to avoid being stranded upon Scylla, 
for there is frequently as much vanity displayed 
in keeping from a fashion as in being one of the 
first who embraced it : in either case, it is the love 
of being thought singular, and the love of singu- 
larity is vanity. We should not, therefore, exempt 
from a charge of vanity a lady who, because pos- 
sessed of considerable mental attainments, manifested 
an extreme negligence with regard to dress and 
person ; this very carelessness would be a proof of 
vanity, and that too in a great degree : for the negli- 
gence in this instance would arise from a wish to 
be noticed, and to have her conduct commented 
on. We should, on the contrary, regard her as 
least open to the charge of vanity, who, though pos- 
sessed of learning and talent, at the same time show- 
ed herself careful that her dress should be neat and 
becoming. 

Equally reprehensible with the fondness for finery 
is slovenliness and negligence with regard to dress. 
Those who are negligent of their own persons are 
generally of untidy habits — and these are among the 
worst of bad qualities. A disposition is perhaps no- 
where more completely displayed than in the choice 
and arrangement of dress ; so that by encouraging 
neatness, economy, and simplicity, in this particular, a 
great step is taken toward bringing the disposition to 
love and practise other virtues. 
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We would, therefore, particularly recommend aU 
to pay a due regard to dress : for a neatly-dressed 
person always meets with a respect which a slovenly 
one fails to command. 

Dress is, as it were, a letter of recommendation 
which all carry about with them ; and in many, if not 
most instances, the mind forms a liking or takes a dis- 
like to a stranger on the first appearance. It would 
take a long time to wear off the bad impression which 
would be left by the presence of a stranger in a 
slovenly or untidy dress, as it is generally imagined 
that the same carelessness runs through all actions, 
and therefore that the disposition must be one of 
which carelessness and negligence form a considerable 
portion. 

There is, perhaps, little fear of these habits being 
displayed in society, though they are frequently 
practised at home. A wife thinks it but a slight 
matter that her husband should see her moving 
through his house dressed in so disorderly and negli- 
gent a manner, that she would be ashamed to be 
seen so by any of her friends. She will perhaps 
say, that ** she is in her own home, and has a right 
to dress as she pleases." She may have the power 
of doing so, but hardly, we think, the right; for 
carelessness and indolence have no light to be prac- 
tised. But, independently of that reason, she has no 
right to present herself to her husband in a dress she 
would instantly take off were a friend to favor her 
with a call ; for her husband should be regarded as 
the best and most worthy of friends, to whom she is 
bound to show both decorum and respect ; and if it 
would be regarded as an insult to a friend to be seen 
thus dressed, so should it be to a husband. By dres- 
sing slovenly when her husband only is present, a wife 
tacitly offers an insult ; for by her conduct she de- 
clares that he is of so little importance in her estima- 
tion, that it matters nothing how she dresses. And it 
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is quite idle to say that a man takes no concern in his 
wife's dress, and that it makes but little difference 
whether she display neatness or negligence. We are 
quite sure that the reverse holds good, and that a man 
is as much pleased to see his wife dressed with neat- 
ness, as he is grieved to see her practise negligence in 
her attire. 

The same holds good with regards to daugh- 
ters. It is an insult to parents for a young female 
to show that she thinks any dress good enough for 
them, when at the same time she evinces much 
concern about her appearance if she have to go from 
home. 

It is only in these and such-like instances that 
women display such negligence and disregard; for 
the power of vanity is so great, that they are very 
careful in their apparel when mixing with society. 
They seem to think that they shall meet with no 
respect unless they dress finely and showily ; but 
we think that if the experiment were tried, it would 
be found that if the mental qualifications were 
thought of more, a modest and neat dress would 
win a far greater degree both of respect and of at- 
tention. 

The dresses which women should be most anxious 
to wear are those which are woven in the loom of 
Virtue by the hands of Modesty and Simplicity, and 
trimmed and adorned by Delicacy. 

Let it not be thought that woman has only 
power of attracting when the flower-wreath encircles 
her brow, and she is robed in costly silks spangled 
with bright gems. She may weave for her brow a 
brighter wreath than that of floSyei^, composed of 
virtue, gentleness, kindness, amiable feelings, and 
love. Brighter jewels than any dug from the mine, 
or dived from the pearly strand, are knowledge, wis- 
dom, and talents ; while richer* and more glorious 
than the costliest silks that ever India saw, is the 
robe of modesty. 
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These form, the attire which females should strive 
to array themselves in — they will not fade, or dim, 
or wear ; neither age nor time shall impair them— 
no, nor yet dedth! Death will remoVe them but 
from one land that they may shine more glorious in 
another. But if any still think that the pursuit after 
dress is the most noble and appropriate occupation, 
we entreat them yet to pause ere they decide, while 
we briefly sketch the too probable effects. They 
may study the fashions — they may be pleased with 
display — ^they may listen to the flatteries which are 
sure to follow youth when gayly dressed, and yet 
more when to youth is added beauty : but we would 
let them know, that vain as their own vanity is the 
pursuit they are following, unreal and unsatisfactory 
are their pleasures, and generally purchased at the 
loss of health. And when health goes, where is 
beauty ? Old age will come before its time, since 
dissipation and late hours soon dim the eye and 
wither the cheek ; and they will then find that few 
are the flattering things poured into their ears, and 
that the same assembly which saw them triumph- 
ing and surrounded with admirers will now see 
them crest-fallen and deserted. Too late they 
will find that the flatteries they received were for 
youth and beauty — not for them ; and that the one 
was to the other as fire is to light : so when one ex- 
pires the other is no more. But their passion for 
vanity, will this die away with the decline of beauty ? 
Alas ! no. The probabilities are that art will be 
called in to hide the decay of nature. Dress will be 
followed to a yet greater height, and jewellery he 
added in greater abundance : but what sight is. 
there which can bring greater contempt than the 
old lady of fashion striving to hide the lost lustre of 
her eye by the diamond's sparkling rays, and the 
want of the color of youth by artificial means ? 
And her houi-s, how are they passed ? Her whole 
soul is, perhaps, engrossed by cards, which, invented 
13 
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originally for a madman, have continued to be the 
pastime for fools, and which always try the temper 
where they do not induce the spirit of gambling! 
Or else she forms a companionship with others like 
herself, and employs her time in scandal, in hearing 
and reciting tales affecting her neighbors and friends, 
in prying into their secrets and then relating them 
with additions and exaggerations to their hurt and 
misery. Thus will she spend her days in these des- 
picable practices, or others of a like nature, without 
anything of real enjoyment, and without performing 
one single action of real worth. And death — a fear- 
ful thing must be the death of such a one ! without 
one bright line being traced on the many years of life 
which now rise up in phantoms before her, to chide 
her for having allowed them to pass so uselessly away. 
A costly monument may be erected over her, but not 
a tear will hallow it. 

Such is the end of vanity. But to those who 
pursue a different line of conduct, far otherwise will 
be the result. They look upon dress in its true and 
proper light, — not regarding it as the most essential 
of all things, but merely as a great help in making 
them agreeable and attractive. They therefore, 
trust to dress to procure favor at first sight, though 
they leave to the higher qualities of the mind the 
keeping the favor when once gained : and thus they 
care that their apparel should exhibit more of simpli- 
city than of costliness, and more of neatness than 
of display ; and in that, as in everything else, they 
study propriety. The delight of ostentation and 
display is not a feeling predominant in their minds, 
but has given place to others far higher and better : 
the applause now wished for, is the praise bestowed 
upon virtue, and upon a well-cultivated intellect. 
And, of course, those things which are considered as 
the grand powers of pleasing will have the greatest 
pains bestowed upon their cultivation; and thus, in 
place of spending much time in the study of dress, 
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that time will be passed in reading their own hearts, 
and cultivating their understandings; in striving to 
become good rather than beautiful ; and great, through 
the acquirements of the mind, rather than through 
the adornment of the person. 

And it is needless to say which of the two courses 
will end the happier. The money which is saved by 
a due regard to economy in dress is not likely to be 
spent in any idle extravagance. To some good pur- 
pose it is sure to be devoted. In all probability it will 
be bestowed in works of benevolence — in actions of 
charity, and thus find its way to the poor and needy. 
And, with the money, time will be also given, — not 
upon self alone will the hours be spent, but others will 
have a portion of that time given to the consideration 
of their wants, and the best way of remedying them. 
And when death comes to those who follow this prac- 
tice they will be cheered by the retrospect of a life 
well spent ; and though no costly monument be reared 
to their memory, they will have truer memorials than 
if the marble were caused to bend tearfully over them 
— memorials in tears of unfeigned regret, and deep and 
lasting sorrow, one tear of which is more precious 
than all the monuments that ever were reared, or all 
the epitaphs that poets ever penned ; for the marble 
or the tuneful lay is often reared and written for these 
eminent only for riches or rank, but the genuine tear 
of sorrow never falls but for those who have proved 
true benefactors to the human race. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TRIALS AND TEMPTATIONS. 
''Man is bom to trouble, Aa the sparks fly upward."— Job. 

If it be true, that the sight of a great man man- 
fully struggling against trouble is enough to make 
the gods shed tears, that of a virtuous woman bear- 
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ing sorrow with patience and fortitude might well 
bring angels from heaven to cheer and comfort her. 

Almost synonymous with suffering is the name of 
woman; for though the troubles which man and 
woman have to bear may, if considered in the abstract, 
be much the same in amount, yet if reference be made 
to woman's sensibility, whether of mind or body, the 
suffering must fall much heavier upon her than upon 
man. She is so formed as not to be firm enough to 
withstand, or yet flexible enough to bend to the blast 
of affliction. 

Man has indeed vast trials and troubles ; but then 
he has both a mind and a body constitutionally fitted 
to grapple with them ; whereas a woman has to bear 
the same amount of aiffliction with a temperament the 
very reverse. So fair, so fragile as women are, are 
they to be exposed against the jarring winds which 
affliction lets loose, and which spread desolation and 
sorrow wheresoever they sweep? Are the sensibili- 
ties and the feelings which so adorn the female heart 
to be stung by grief, when they seem only fitted for 
gayety and joy ? 

Women are naturally buoyant and light-hearted — 
the eye beaming with brightness, and the cheek 
usually wearing a smile ; but this must bring equally 
a sense of pain, for the heart most easily pleased is 
soonest saddened. If they were more indifferent to 
pleasure, there would be a greater callousness to pain. 
It is this very sensitiveness of their nature which 
makes pain so much more easily felt, as the brightest 
mirror is the soonest sullied. 

In every station she can occupy, is a woman expo- 
sed to trial and to trouble ; and the more she is bound 
to t)thers, the more is she exposed to sorrow in her 
own person. 

The happiest and most endearing of all the terms 
which can be applied to woman, is undoubtedly 
that of mother. But who can tell a mother's trials 
— a mother's troubles, sorrows, or afflictions ] Take 
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a mother in her happiest momeDts ; see her encir- 
cled by her children, with whom she is playing — 
*♦ One she kisses upon its cheek, and clasps another 
to her bosom ; one she sets upon her knee, and finds a 
seat upon her foot for another." There is, then, to 
her, joy unmingled with sorrow, and pleasure free 
from pain. She has forgotten the anguish she suf- 
fered in giving these childern birth; she thinks not of 
the many sleepless nights she passed while she was 
watching and guarding the helplessness of infancy. 
The gay smile and the happy look she wears, attest 
the pleasure she feels ; but they also tell how deep 
would be the suffering if aught of evilwere to hap- 
pen to her offspring. And, ere long, it may be the 
sore stroke comes, and one of her children is laid 
upon a bed of sickness. And a very sore trial is 
this to a mother; her fond pictures of the future are 
blasted in an instant, and she has to attend upon the 
child, pallid and pained by sickness, with whom she 
was so fondly playing but a short period before. 
Who but a mother can know a mother's feelings, 
when called upon to discharge a duty like this? 
How much anxiety, how much watchfulness is dis- 
played ; how eagerly she notes the irregular and 
feverish breathings of her child ? And often does it 
happen that sickness not only comes to one child, but 
that it runs through the whole group. Before many 
days the mother will detect the hectic spot brighten- 
ing on another fair cheek — too surely presaging the 
increase of her troubles, her anxieties, and her pains. 
But she relaxes nothing of her solicitude or care. 
With her amount of hardships, appears to increase 
her power to overcome them ; and, amidst this disease 
and these trials, she maintains her usual calmness and 
serenity of mind. 

A brief time passes away, and the darkened win- 
dows of that house proclaim that one of its inmate* 
is a corpse. It is the brightest and the fairest that 
death hath laid low. Of the two that sickened, one 
13* 
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is fast retuniiDg to health and joy; the other lies cold 
and dead. 

While there remained life, hope still lingered ; but 
when the one went out, the other fled. And now 
has a mother to mourn over a departed child — this 
trial of trials, how shall a woman's heart bear up 
against so much as this ? Oh ! the mother will stand 
at the side of her pale child, and will fix a deep and 
penetrating look upon those calm and placid features, 
which ere mortality begins to settle them, look more 
like marble than death ; and she will impress a burn- 
ing kiss upon its cheek, too cold, alas ! to be warmed 
by this fondest token. She may not speak ; but her 
tears — ^these, which form the most powerful of oratory 
— these tell how the heart is wrung with anguish, 
how riven with grief. 

And not only does an affliction like this bring 
with it poignancy of grief and deepness of sorrow — 
how severe a trial is it also of temper ! The hardest 
of all things is to bear affliction with a right mind ; 
and many a secret thought is likely to arise in a 
mother's mind when standing by the side of a dead 
child, suggesting the idea that God has dealt hardly 
and harshly in inflicting so severe a blow ; and a 
murmur may arise that the even-handed justice of 
God has not been shown in her case, and that the 
dispensations of his providence are not always 
right. It is a hard task, and therefore a very severe 
trial, to bear affliction with patience and resignation ; 
for the heart of a mother so bereaved feels that a 
severer, and as she thinks a more unjust stroke, has 
been dealt upon her than upon others. She will 
call to mind the youth, the innocence of her departed 
child : and all these will seem to her so many rea- 
sons why death should have been kept away. But 
she will not think how many mothers have been 
similarly bereaved, and how many scalding tears 
they have shed over children death has thus stricken 
— for grief to all but a resigned and patient temper 
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is selfish. Under these trials, therefore, the heart 
should bend with patience to the will of God. And 
though the eye may still weep, and the heart be 
sorrowed, yet in the midst of all, by recognising in 
the affliction the hand of a father, the lips may breathe 
forth with perfect sincerity, " The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name of 
the Lord." 

But all the duties of a mother are so many trials : 
to watch and train her children, to guard the way- 
wardness of youth, to teach, to admonish, to instruct, 
to advise, — all are attended with hardships, and, 
therefore, all are trials. She will find so many 
things to try her own temper — she will have to main- 
tain so 'Strict a guard over herself, lest, her own 
conduct disapproving those things she teaches, that 
which she plants with one hand, she^ may be pluck- 
ing up with the other. And a severer trial than all 
these frequently assails a mother — for those are 
labors she delights in, and the pleasure she feels 
in j)erforming them compensates for the difficulty of 
the tasks. But when a mother sees that all these 
instructions have been thrown away, and that a 
child is entering a path which conducts to ruin, 
then will her trial be most severe and poignant; 
and, in the bitterness of her grief, she would wish 
rather to have seen a son coffined and buried, had 
he been virtuous, than that he should live to dis- 
honor God, disgrace his parents, and ruin himself. 
And it will add considerably to her grief when she 
calls to mind how imperfect at best many of her 
instructions must have been; she will think that 
more might still have been done — though there 
was very much — to try to wean him from his at- 
tachment to bad companions, and to base and un- 
worthy pursuits. 

And to the deep grief which is ever to be felt by 
the recklessness and immorality of a child, will be 
added the painful thoughts arising from the knowl- 
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edge that though she taught and instructed to the 
best of her power, yet that if she had thought more 
deeply, she might have followed a better method, 
and that the ill success may be partly chargeable 
upon herself. And this is, perhaps, one of the sorest 
trials a mother can have befall her ; for she charges 
herself, in all probability undeservedly, with having, 
through negligence or improper management, suf- 
fered evil habits to obtain the ascendency in the 
mind of her child ; so that over and above the pain 
which she feels on account of him who manifests a 
proneness to evil, there will be added the pain de- 
rived from the thought that much of this proneness 
is chargeable upon herself. And the nobler the 
mind, the more will this feeling rise ; for it is the 
invariable characteristic of great minds to think hum- 
bly of themselves. 

These, then, are all so many causes of trial to a 
mother; and they are so numerous and manifest, 
that the history of a mother might be told in these 
few words : ** She is bom to trouble." 

Nor are the temptations to which a mother is 
exposed much less numerous than her trials. Sur- 
rounded by those who are entirely dependant upon 
her, is she not tempted to manifest a degree of pride 
and arrogance, — to treat her children as if with life 
they had derived everything else from her, so that 
her will was law, and no opinion tenable which she 
did not entertain? And this is a temptation by 
which many, very many, mothers are overcome, so 
that their children seem at home to be complete 
ciphers, and only enjoy life when out of their moth- 
er's presence. 

How much, too, is a mother tempted to a frequent 
display of anger! So many vexations and crosses 
are continually pressing upon her, that she must 
frequently be tempted to display pique and irritability. 
Again, from the continued demand upon her atten- 
tion, she is liable to lose patience, and hastily and 
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hurriedly to perform a duty, or perhaps altogether to 
neglect it. 

These are all so many temptations to the display 
of an unholy and unamiable disposition to which a 
mother is exposed. She should therefore keep a 
guard upon her actions, and set a watch upon her 
lips, lest she perform some action in a moment of 
anger, or utter some expression when her temper is 
excited, which will in calmer hours bring with it 
regret and repentance. Knowing how much de- 
pends upon her, a mother should be carieful in 
everything she says and does; and then will the 
trials she has undergone, and the temptations she 
has resisted, become bright jewels in her crown of 
immortality. 

Equally to a wife is life a source of trial. The 
character and disposition of each inmate in her 
house may be a great source of trial ; but it is a 
husband who brings it down upon her head in its 
poignancy and bitterness. It is on him that all her 
affections are centred ; and when she finds that but 
little love is yielded her in return, then must she 
undergo a severe trial. If he should prove unkind 
and inconstant, requiring that she be solicitous for 
his comforts, though he may show but small con- 
cern for hers, — if he indulge in habits of sensuality 
and debauchery, preferring the midnight revel, with 
its voluptuous pleasures, to the calm attractiveness 
of home, — ^there will be a severe trial inflicted on a 
wife — a trial of patience, of temper, of virtue, and 
of love. 

But if the reverse is the case, and a wife finds the 
husband of her love to be also the truest and dear- 
est friend she has, she may still be exposed to trial 
and trouble. If they be so firmly linked to each 
other that one heart seems to beat in both breasts, 
then will every pain which befalls the one be equally 
a trial to the other. A wife will have to bear all a 
husband's pain— she will have to share all his 
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troubles and all his sorrows; and the burden will 
fall heavier upon her, from her temper being so 
much more susceptible, for the mere seeing a hus- 
band's heart grieved will be a trial to her own. 
There can not then be a trial he has to undergo 
which is not equally a trial to her, nor can any of 
those numerous casualties which so often befall hu- 
manity happen to him without her participating in 
their perplexity and trouble. And thus, as the world . 
is always presenting something of disappointment and 
care, will a wife be continually having many trials. 
But more than all these, and far heavier and harder, 
will be those to which she may be brought by sick- 
ness and death : these heir-looms of humanity, which 
no Timount of prudence can guard against, bring with 
them the severest trials, and cause the greatest hard- 
ships to be undergone. 

How hard is the trial inflicted upon a wife who 
has to minister to the wants of a husband when ly- 
ing upon a bed of sickness ! Sickness, like sorrow, 
makes the heart selfish, and many will be the 
peevish whims she may be called upon to gratify ; 
many an unreasonable request is sure to be made by 
the invalid ; and over and above these, the trial of 
seeing one she loves in pain : and thus she will have 
many things to try her temper, for her patience, her 
kindness, and her love, are sure to be tasked to the 
utmost. 

But, alas! sickness is too often the stepping-stone 
to death and perhaps before many days that loved 
husband may be numbered with the dead. This is 
the hardest of all trials. The midnight watchings — 
the unremitting attention the sick-chamber requires— 
the want of sleep, — all these a wife could have borne 
with patience and resignation; but death — this has 
bereaved her of all that she held dearest — this has 
riven her heart, and the gushing tears which roll 
down her cheek proclaim how deeply flowed the 
stream of affection. 
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The most inconsolable of all things is the heart 
of a widow in the first days of her bereavement, and 
therefore is this affliction which brings so much 
grief the severest of all trials. It is vain to tell her 
that time will soften her grief, and that sorrow is 
unavailing, benefiting not t^e dead, and only injuring 
the living ; it is equally useless to say that sorrow 
will not bring back the dead to life. The heart of 
the widow would answer, in the words of the phi- 
losopher of old — " It is for that very reason I am 
shedding tears.'' For a time at least she will remain 
deaf to all consolation — nay, she will wish even that 
consolation should not be offered, for she will not 
for a moment entertain the thought that her departed 
husband can ever be forgotten, or that she shall re- 
gard at any time as less severe the blow which de- 
prived her of that truest of her earthly friends. She 
will call to mind all the scenes and events in which 
they bore a part, — the joyousness of youth — ^the 
deepness of their loves — the actions in which they 
both participated — the sorrows no less than the joys 
which they shared together, — and all these will be so 
many different voices to tell of the greatness of her 
bereavement, declaring the hardness of the trial she is 
called upon to undergo. 

And, under a trial like this, where shall the wid- 
owed heart find comfort ? Friends may gather 
around her, eager to show their sympathy, and 
striving to cheer her in these troublous hours. But 
the sympathy of friends is unsatisfactory at best, 
even when most kind ; for it only tells of the great- 
ness of the loss, and brings nothing to cheer or make 
resigned under the affliction. They may tell her 
that death is unavoidable — that time will mitigate 
the grief— that the retrospect of her conduct is such, 
that she can not charge herself with neglect to her 
husband— and that, therefore, she should not take 
his death so much to heart. But all such sympa- 
thy as this is unavailing. It is like attempting to 

V . 
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bring back the glories of the day after the sun has 
gone down, by exhibiting the blackness of night; 
and, in the one case as in the other, in place of be- 
ing reconciled, the mind the more regrets the loss of 
former brightness. 

And as affliction is hard to bear at all, so is it yet 
harder to meet it in a right and proper frame of 
mind. Many a murmur will be breathed — many a 
secret thought is likely to arise, on the inequality 
of God's dealing ; and a comparison to be drawn 
between herself and others, who seem blessed with 
everything of health and happiness. It is only by 
and through a genuine practical religion that afflic- 
tion can be borne patiently and resignedly ; for 
religion teaches the ends and uses of affliction, and 
thus prepares the mmd to encounter it with patience. 
It does not seek to wrap up the heart in the rigidity 
of stoicism,— ^it does not forbid the shedding of 
tears, or the manifestation of sorrow ; for tears are 
the balm to a wounded spirit, and Christians have 
an example they may follow, in that their master 
wept. But while not forbidding — nay, even encour- 
aging — ^the grief of the heart to flow in drops from 
the eyes, religion tells us that all afflictions are sent 
for a good end, and that the heart should not repine 
or murmur when they come, for that it is the hand 
of a father who deals the blow, — not for the pleasure 
of giving pain, but because afflictive dispensations are 
a means to lead the heart from earth to heaven — from 
the evanescent and perishable, to the eternal and ever- 
lasting. 

It were easy to speak further of the trials which 
still attach themselves to the female heart, illustrating 
them by the tears which fall from the eyes of a 
daughter who stands over the grave where a loved 
parent sleeps, or by those shed by a sister over the 
ashes of a brother. But without going further into 
detail upon these points, we may say with truth, that 
the amount of her suffering is of fearful extent and 
of bitter poignancy. 
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It is hardly too much to say that the life of a 
woman is a life of trial — so continual is the demand 
upon her energy and firmness, when constitutionally 
she is made yielding and submissive. How much 
of patience is woman called upon to endure ! how 
many secret cares which the world knows not of, are 
locked up in her breast ! and though the eye beams 
with brightness and the cheek may wear a smile, yet 
the heart is disquieted and troubled — grief, like a 
canker-worm, is eating at the core, though the bud be 
still beautiful. 

In all the duties of women, great trials are in- 
flicted upon them — principally trials of the mind — 
those of temper, of resolution, and of kindness ; and 
all these have to be encountered singly and silently — 
there is no applause to follow success — no mighty 
crowds surround them to stimulate to exertion, and 
to urge on to victory ; but in the secret depths of 
their own hearts the struggle is carried on ; there is 
it that the strife takes place, and human eyes see 
nothing of the conflict, nor is anything divulged of 
the difficulty of the war. 

How many trials are also inflicted by the una- 
miable dispositions, which, more or less, have a 
lodgment in every heart ! What a fierce struggle 
with nature is it when any strive to conquer a dis- 
position which they know to be wrong, but which 
has been so engrafted in them as to have ** grown 
with their growth and strengthened with their 
strength I" Suppose the disposition which it is 
wished to conquer be passion, — ^what numberless 
battles will have to be fought before victory is ob- 
tained ! To such a disposition, at the mere utter- 
ance of a word, the heart takes fire, and, in an in- 
stant, the brow is wrapped in darkness, as in a 
thunder-cloud, and the eye flashes forth its lightning, 
and truly difficult is it to so have the heart under con- 
trol under circumstances of sudden irritation, that 
the feehugs shall be subdued and kept under. Sup- 
14 
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pose pride or vanity to be the characteristic feature 
of the disposition ; but, sensible of the impropriety, 
an attempt is made to subdue it : what a revolution 
will have to be effected ere the proud mind can be 
brought to humility, or the vain to think others as 
good or better than themselves ! 

In these and in similar instances the trials are 
very difficult to be overcome, i>ot only because the 
struggle is acquiring a mastery over nature — ^which 
of itself is sufficiently a tried — but also because, 
while the struggle is carried on, there will not be 
breathed, to cheer the combatant, a word of en- 
couragement, of support, or of commendation. 

To woman, as to man, come sickness and death, 
and these both have their trials. What a demand 
upon patience and resignation is made when the 
body is pained by sickness and enfeebled by dis- 
ease ! What a trial, when the prospect of disso- 
lution is present to the view — when pain is severing 
the silken cords which bind soul to body, and the 
world is receding quickly from the view! It may 
have been a female's part to have tended the sick- 
bed of a relative, and to have cheered and comforted 
when the death-struggle came on; and in these 
she may have displayed the noblest and the best 
feelings which adorn human nature. But when 
she herself comes to the point of death, far different 
may be the feelings which agitate her breast. It is 
one thing to see sickness and death, but quite another 
to have to meet them. 

It is of all things the most solemn and awful to 
die. A trial is then made of every principle which 
has been held by the mind — the world then begins 
to be regarded in its true light — actions are brought 
to their proper standard, and only those who have 
prepared for death can meet their last enemy with 
complacency ; for, " as the production of the metal 
proveth the work of the alchymist, so is death the 
test of our lives, the essay which showeth the stan- 
dard of all our actions.'' 
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And this is a' trial all have to submit to. In life 
it happens that many afflictions descend upon one 
individual, whereas others scarcely know what trouble 
is — but death is the appointed lot of all. It comes 
in a thousand forms and a thousand different ways, 
but it surely comes. And only those who have lived 
in preparation for death die with a bright hope of 
immortality. 

It is the buoyancy of woman's nature which gives 
yet greater keenness to the trials by which she is 
encompassed. Possessing a mind naturally imagina- 
tive and lively, and a disposition which makes her 
concentrate all her energies upon every object which 
engages her attention, she thereby brings upon her- 
self much trouble. A disposition which is constantly 
imagining, suffers troubles which perhaps have no 
existence ; for the slightest cloud soon assumes the 
blackness of night, and imagined trouble is often far 
harder to bear than real, and by every energy being 
roused, disappointments are sure to have very fre- 
quently to be encountered, and from these causes 
commonly arise to woman many and severe trials. 

The temptations to which women are exposed are 
almost as numerous as their trials, especially during 
the season of youth, when the heart is most light 
and the cheek wears its fairest teint. From the 
homage which the world pays to beauty, they are 
led to vanity, and tempted to pursuits which procure 
them flatteries and homage. Hence they are induced 
to enlist themselves in the companionship of those 
who think pleasure the greatest good, and its pursuit 
the noblest occupation. And if a woman yield 
to this first temptation, others quickly rise up around 
her. She will see that much which she had been 
accustomed to consider high and noble is counted 
of no great worth by the world's votaries. Truth 
might have been regarded as a holy thing, and to 
speak anything false was like profanation to the 
lips : but in the world she will find , that flatteries 
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take the place of truth, and in order to stand well with 
others, and to have admirers around her, a young 
woman may soon exchange her love of truth for the 
sake of uttering things she does not feel — ^hollow 
flatteries and empty praise. 

The female sex are exposed to many temptations 
from their having but few objects of interest to en- 
gage their attention. From the period of leaving 
school to that of marriage, the life of a female is 
generally little more than a blank. She leaves 
school with expanded faculties, high hopes, beating 
expectations, and ardor of application, but not a suit- 
able object upon which to expend them — and thus 
she wastes lofty thoughts, and brilliant purposes, and 
surprising powers, on the dull earth or the deaf air ; 
she seems like some glorious temple, beautiful in 
architecture, costly in ornaments, rich in splendor, 
and radiant with light, but wanting a shrine upon 
which to burn incense, and aXjod to adore. 

At first fancy becomes busy, peopling the air with 
images, building up imaginary structures, and de- 
picting events in which themselves act the part of a 
heroine ; but, by degrees, this feeling cools down or 
becomes overwrought, and then follows a state of in- 
activity, which at last ends in complete ennui. Then 
are various remedies tried to restore the lost spirits, 
and the temptations which they will be assailed with 
will be those which lead them to seek pleasure, per- 
haps, in these most unsatisfactory ones — in the con- 
. stantly spending the evenings at parties, in the ball- 
room, or at the theatre. 

There are yet remaining so many temptations to 
which females are exposed, that it would be tedious 
to enumerate them all. It is commonly said that 
women have but few temptations in common with the 
other sex. It may be true that they have not many 
from the great world without ; but they have many 
— very many — from the little world within. Every 
thought which suggests the following the expedient 
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in place of the right is a powerful temptation ; every 
suggestion to the pride of display, or to the passion 
for flattery or applause, is a temptation ; every secret 
longing after unpossessed good — every desire to shine 
pre-eminent in beauty, — all are so many temptations 
which scatter roses before the feet, but bring ruin in 
their train. 

Surrounded by trials and environed by temptations, 
woman stands — trials the hardest to bear, and temp- 
tations the most difficult to overcome ; and to meet 
these, she is endowed with a weak and delicate frame, 
and with a mind in which fortitude appears to hold 
but a small place. And yet the disasters v^hich al- 
most break down the spirit of man are borne pa- 
tiently, energetically, and nobly, by the softer sex — 
as though trouble had a magical power over the 
female heart, on the mere touch of which woman 
rose from weakness and dependance to be a guide, a 
comforter, and a support. 

It was once a matter of debate, whether women 
ought to be educated ; and, proud of his own learn- 
ing, man bounded off, by a broad line of demarcation, 
female intellect from his own. But if he wants to 
know how trouble is to be endured or temptation re- 
sisted, let him cast aside his speculations of science 
— ^let him shut up his books on the strength of human 
intellect, and the greatness of human understanding 
—let him banish from his sight his wild and Visionary 
theories, in which there exist as much fiction as truth 
—and let him go to woman — ^woman whom, in his 
pride and his intolerance, he hardly thought worth 
educating ; and there he will find that what intellect 
has failed to accomplish, has been achieved by the 
moral affections alone. 

14* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RELIGION THE ONLY SOLACE IN AFFLICTION. 

" Taught by your doctrines, we devoutly rise : 
Faith points the way, and Hope unbars the skies. 
You tune our passions, teach them how to roll, 
And sink the body but to raise the soul ; 
To raise it, bear it to mysterious day, 
Nor want an aagel to direct the way." — Thomson. 

If we take life as it is, divested of all hope of the 
future, a more gloomy picture could scarcely be 
imagined. We come into a world which, at every 
step we turn, presents sorrow and disappointment. 
Each makes for himself an idea of happiness, and 
all set forth on the pursuit of the fancied good ; but 
all find that their happiness existed in imagination 
only, and that the pursuit thereof was like that of a 
boy chasing a butterfly, which is no sooner grasped 
than the bright hues come off in the hand ; while, 
on the other hand, there arises to the mind a long 
train of troubles which ourselves must encounter, 
and the still more lengthened ones which would be- 
fall those we love best. Misfortune, and pain, and 
death, haunt our footsteps, and hardly will one diffi- 
culty be overcome ere another, as from the ashes of 
the former, will arise, like a cloud in the west, to 
dim the brightness of the day. At every turn we 
take, at every point we reach, we find that trouble 
and perplexity are assailing us. It is only when 
religion is taken into account, that the justness of 
God's dealings with the human family becomes ap- 
parent. The god of the savage is a god of wrath 
and revenge, delighting in slaughter, and revelling 
in blood. The god of the skeptic is a being who, 
after having once given laws, allows all to go on 
without interference or control. But the God of the 
Christian is a God of love, — a God who, while con- 
cerned in ordering the movement of systems, has a 
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thought for the lowliest and the meanest of the 
creatures he has formed. It is this great truth 
which religion inculcates, and is a truth in which, as 
creatures subjected to sorrow, and pain, and death, 
we have the greatest possible interest; for without 
this truth being fully understood, affliction will never 
be regarded under a proper point of view, or be borne 
with a right spirit. 

There is a mother bending in tearful agony over 
the lifeless form of her only child. The bitterness 
of grief is present to her in its most poignant form; 
and as she presses her lips to the pale, cold cheek 
of her beloved child, she feels that the blow has 
been unjustly dealt, and that the bud should have 
been left to become a flower ere it was smitten by 
the blast. ' It will be thus that she reasons : — " Oh ! 
if I had been God, should I not have spared this 
fairest flower ? Should I have let the blast of death 
sweep over it, and bring down the young — the 
beautiful — the innocent — to the cold grave ? Could 
I have dimmed the lustre of those eyes, which, blue 
as the midnight heavens, were, like those heavens, 
the habitation of love ? Could I have faded the 
color of that fair cheek, than which the rose's teints 
were scarcely more beautiful ? Could I have destroy- 
ed all that beauty — ^withered all that fairness — and 
brought so soon the dread curse which condemns 
dust to return to its kindred dust ?" 

It is thus a mother might be supposed to com- 
plain when she sees the child of her love lying cold 
and still. She will probably think that much of 
injustice has been done alike to herself and to her 
child in thus destroying the fondest hopes of the 
one, and the life of the other. But if we may sup- 
pose the Almighty as desiring to vindicate the just- 
ness of his own actions, it would be thus, we may 
imagine, the reply would be made : " In your sor- 
row, oh ! fond mother, you accuse me of injustice 
and partiality, dealing affliction in undue measure 
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to one, and granting happiness beyond a common 
share to another. But to all created things which 
live upon your globe have I thus dealt. Do not 
the evidences which are to be gathered from every 
beast, every bird, and every insect, attest that ail 
has been done which could give to the things which 
I have created the greatest possible amount of en- 
joyment? Where the life is brief, is it not bright? 
and to those creatures which die when the sun goes 
down, has not their life been a day of sunshine? 
And why wilh the human family should it be sup- 
posed that I deal more hardly than with the insect 
of a day ? Have I not endowed the human race 
with vast powers and surprising faculties, far be- 
yond those I have given to the rest of earth's ten- 
ants — giving to them an immortal soul, aftd destin- 
ing them to dwell in that high kingdom where my 
own throne is set, when their present life is ended ? 
All that I have done for human-kind — ^the love I 
have manifested for them — bearing with their ingrat- 
itude, and with the contempt manifested toward 
my commandments — ought to have been sufficient 
to have brought all hearts to be centred on myself. 
I sent into the world prophets and wise men, gifted 
with supernatural powers, and endued with a pre- 
science belonging only to' myself, and even went so 
far as to assume humanity myself, that the bright 
heritage forfeited by apostacy might be regained. 
And, for all that has been done — ^for all that has 
been borne, I ask no hard service. Love and obe- 
dience are all that is demanded; — love to myself, 
which, while it is my due, is the highest honor 
bestowed upon humanity ; and obedience to my laws, 
the infringement of which is sure to bring misery to 
the transgressor. 

** But so degraded is the human .heart, that even 
with the best, earth still holds them in restraint. 
Some links are binding down the heart — some dear 
friend has the affections, and the heart is weaned 
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from myself. But as I know the frailty of humanity, 
I deal with it as gently as I can. Removing the 
ties and breaking the links which bind to earth, I 
thus seek to bring the heart back to myself. If 
affliction be sent, it is to show the perishableness of 
everything earthly ; if sickness, to bring back the 
heart to look for support where alone it is to be 
found. 

"You arraign me unjustly in accusing me of 
harshly dealing with you. It is true, death has 
overtaken your ctild in the bright dawn of love : 
but that child was to you an idol, occupying every 
thought, and causing you to forget God. You put 
the gift in the place of the Giver, and, set your af- 
fections upon that so entirely as to exclude from 
your thoughts obligations yet more binding. But 
now that your child is no more, you will, when time 
has softened down your grief, attend once more to 
the duties of religion. Recognising a Father's 
hand in the chastisement, you will learn to set your 
affections on brighter objects and on more enduring 
things. 

** A mother's love — it is a holy feeling. I, who 
gave that love, know best its depth and fervency. 
But even that feeling may be abused. It may descend 
to idolatry, and then the thoughts are turned com- 
pletely from their God. 

" But if, to turn the mother's heart to religious 
duties, I have permitted that her child should fall 
under the power of the destroyer, have I herein 
dealt unjustly ? Am I not the God of life ? can I, 
therefore, be pleased with death? In taking the 
young from the world, I but remove them to a hap- 
pier land. The bright bud which childhood wears, 
is not always Certain of blooming as brightly : and 
in all cases are they taken from the evil to come. 
Life is not always happiness, nor early death a 
curse. If your child had lived, temptations would 
have assailed it, which it would not have overcome : 
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troubles and sorrows would have crowded upon it, 
and life would have presented little of enjoyment, 
and veiy much of suffering. Will you, then, arraign 
my dispensations, declaring them unjust and harsh, 
when the stroke which seemed to destroy, has saved 
you both ? — saved you, in that your heart will return 
to think of God ; and saved your child, by removing 
it before the world had thrown round it its attractions 
which would have engrossed its soul, and brought 
its ruin." 

' It is under this view that the Bible presents the 
dealings of God, and under no other creed than 
Christianity is there to be gathered anything of 
comfort or consolation. It is only the thought that 
God's purposes are always for the best which can 
cheer under suffering, comfort under trouble, and 
deprive death of its sting. Sorrow is deprived of 
much of its bitterness by regarding the affliction as 
sent by a Being whose attributes are those of benevo- 
lence and love. 

The doctrine of a particular Providence is a doc- 
trine fraught with the greatest consolation to man- 
kind, who are bom to sorrow. Not only is it that 
nothing can happen but what God permits — nothing 
can happen but what he enjoins. The notion of 
God should not be, that he has lit up the sun, and 
given the winds power to roam through the world ; 
but rather that his glance is in every bearq, and 
his breath in every breeze. The idea should not 
be entertained, that after having given life to men, 
God concerns himself no more with his creatures ; 
but rather that through his special interference is it 
that breath follows breath, and pulse succeeds pulse ; 
so that in every trouble and in every joy — in every 
hope which rises to cheer and in every doubt which 
darkens the hand of God may be discerned, producing 
out of a thousand seeming ills, and a thousand ap- 
parent discrepancies, not only a general, but an indi- 
vidual good. 
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And how much of consolation is there to a heart 
when deeply stricken with sorrow, to be able to feel 
that all afflictions are sent for a wise purpose, and 
that there is a bright kingdom hereafter, where pain 
shall have no entrance ! It would go far to dry a 
mother's tears, which the death of her child has 
caused to flow, if she could be thus persuaded to 
regard the dealings of God. It would be to take 
half the bitterness from sorrow, if she could be made 
to feel, that in allowing death to take her child, God 
has been dealing both kindly and gently, in that he 
has removed it from the world when the heart was 
innocent, and pain and sorrow scarcely known. 

When the mind is impressed with religion, there 
is always a calmness and serenity ; prosperity does 
not elate, nor adversity depress ; and the reason of 
this is, that both are considered as coming from God — 
the one as well as the other counted as ministering to 
good. 

No doubt afflictions presented in the taking away 
by death of those 4ield the dearest, and those the most 
loved, though not the only ones befalling humanity, 
are the hardest to be borne. The tears which fall 
from mourners' eyes, whether it be a parent over a 
child, a wife over a husband, a child over a parent, 
or a sister over a brother or a sister, — these sj)eak of 
afflictions the bitterest and most trying ; for other 
losses may again be made up, but when death be- 
reaves us of those we love, who shall bring back 
the departed ? tears can not do it — grief has no . 
power — prayers avail not. ** We shall go to them, 
but they will not return to us," is the conviction 
forced upon every mind which has thought upon 
God. And how sweet is the thought that the dead 
will again be seen — that those long mourned for 
on earth will be met again in a brighter land ! This 
feeling is of itself sufficient to dry the eye and cheer 
the heart. Brief may be the separation — a journey 
would almost have parted them for as long a lapse 
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of time, and then those endearing ties of friendship 
and love, which bound but for a moment and then 
were severed, shall be reunited in that land where 
nothing dies. That such will be the case, rehgion 
assures us ; while hope raises her radiant finger and 
points upward to the skies. 

But not only in these cases is the power of re- 
ligion felt — in others less severe its influence is ap- 
parent. Is it the loss of property which is grieving 
the heart ? has worldly substance crumbled away, 
leaving but scanty means of subsistence, in place 
of the hitherto comparatively large resources and 
ample revenue ? The voice of religion is heard — 
** If earthly riches make to themselves wings and 
fly away, are there not yet riches more enduring 
stored in heaven? Earthly riches are fleeting and 
transient; heavenly, firm and abiding. Earthly 
possessions can but be enjoyed for a few years; 
heavenly are eternal." And does it not, then, take 
much from the hardness of poverty to think that 
abundance may soon again be the portion — and 
abundance which never grows less, and knows no 
change ? 

Or it may be the loss of friends which grieves the 
heart — friends who, like the swallows, left when the 
winter drew on. It is a hard trial to see friends 
who could smile in our prosperity, desert us in ad- 
versity ; leaving us in sickness and sorrow, though 
ever present with us when the heart was light and 
the spirit gay. But if earthly friends prove unkind, 
deserting us in the hour of need, and withdrawing 
their support when most required, still has rehgion 
power to sooth and comfort. The truth religion 
tells us in such a case is, that if earthly friends de- 
sert, there is still left a friend in heaven — a friend who 
sticketh closer than a brother, and who will never 
desert or forsake us, but who will be a guide under 
difficulty, a support under trouble, and a comforter 
under every sorrow. 
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Oh ! thus, in whatever form trouble may come — 
in whatever shape or under whatever aspect, religion 
still brings a comfort and a support ; there is not a 
sorrow which it can not cheer, nor a doubt which it 
can not remove, nor a difficulty which it can not pre- 
pare for ; it bids us " cast all our care upon God, for 
he careth for us." 

And not only is religion a guide through life — it is 
also that which teaches us how death may be 
best prepared for. The calmest and happiest death- 
beds are those which have religion to cheer. We 
do not always expect that nothing of weakness will 
be displayed even by those whose lives have been 
most exemplary, and whose hearts have been firmly 
fixed upon God. The breaking up of this earthly 
house — the tearing down the curious fastenings, that 
the soul may quit its tenement — this of itself is al- 
most sufficient to bring dismay and fear. And the 
liberated spirit, where shall it find a home ? It must 
travel, a lonely and a widowed thing, through the 
vastness of immensity ; the place of its future abode 
" eye hath not seen," and of all the souls which have 
quitted human bodies, not one has returned to tell 
of the land in which it dwells. And that body, too, 
which is so ** fearfully and wonderfu41y made," and 
which has been guarded with so much care, is to be 
taken down, joint from joint and limb from limb, to 
become a plaything for the winds and a sport for the 
elements, and to mingle with its kindred dust and 
ashes. 

No marvel is it, with such thoughts as these, that 
the mind should display something of weakness. It 
might even be considered marvellous if no weakness 
were exhibited, considering how fearful a thing death 
is, and what a vast change it will effect. 

But to those who have made religion the guide 

of life, death is not fearful. The spirit, it is true, 

must quit its habitation ; but the knowledge that it 

returns to the God who gave it, destroys tjie pain 

15 
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which the thought of its separation would otherwise 
give. And the body, this must return to the grave ; 
but the thought of the great glories which await it 
hereafter, raore than compensate for the dishonor 
attending dissolution. And so it comes to pass, that 
while weeping friends stand around vainly striving 
to hide their grief, the dying person contemplates 
the death which is so fast approaching, with calmness 
and complacency, and after having bid all those who 
are gathered round the bedside an affectionate fare- 
well, and entreated them to mitigate their sorrow, 
yields the last breath with the bright hope of a glori- 
ous immortality. 

If thus religion were made the guide of life, we 
should not be so cast down when sorrow came. Hav- 
ing our thoughts fixed on a higher and better land, 
our words would be those of that honest Hibernian, 
who, on being told that the house in which he dwelt 
was on fire, replied, " What care I for the house, I 
am but a lodger!" We should feel that we were but 
lodgers on earth ; that our home was heaven ; and 
little, therefore, should we be moved by those calam- 
ities which befall us, except so far as to make our 
affections become more firmly centred on our happy 
home. If we were fairly to regard earth and all 
belonging to it, we should not sufter all our affections 
to be engrossed by it : for an individual is but as a 
speck or an atom — a bubble in the ocean. And 
httle as a single individual is counted, less is the 
concern manifested when death shall have ended his 
worldly career. The morrow after he shall have 
quitted this lower world, the sun will rise as brightly, 
the birds will sing as sweetly, and the flowers bloom 
as beautifully as ever. Nature never puts on the 
garb of mourning, nor ever drops a tear. Why, 
then, should we maintain such a vast attachment to 
this world, which cares not for our presence while 
living, nor mourns our loss when dead ? — a world, 
moreover, which cheats us at every turn, — giving 
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shadows for substances, and phantoms for realities, 
and which gives so long a train of troubles and pains. 
And yet knowing all this, still the world has a vast 
influence over us ; and though in every other instance 
we put off a present small good for a future great 
one, in this particular we prefer the present and 
insignificant to the future and glorious ; so that if it 
were not for the afflictive dispensations of Providence, 
we should never carry our thoughts beyond the 
present narrow limits, and the future would be kept 
entirely from our view. These keep the mind from 
entirely resting on earth, by the continual display of 
the transitoriness and unsatisfactoriness of its pos- 
session. Were it not for the hope of a glorious here- 
after, we should be creatures who were always 
grasping at the unsubstantial, and pursuing the 
visionary — mariners without a compass^-travellers 
without a guide — catching at shadows, and attempt- 
ing to track the course of meteors ; and as all our 
endeavors to procure the fancied good would be 
utterly unavailing, we should meet with nothing but 
continual disappointment. The afflictive dispensa- 
tions of Providence, at the same time, lead the mind 
to see how hollow at best are the pleasures earth 
has to bestowi and to draw the mind thence to 
heaven. But if affliction be not borne with a right 
spirit; it works harm in place of good ; if the heart 
be not softened, it is sure to become hardened. 
Afflictions never leave us entirely as they find us; 
and when they do not refoi*m, they make us callous. 
The mind will never retain exactly the same position 
after as before the discipline of Providence ; and 
if we do not go forward, we are certain to retrogade. 
But it seems to be counted of all things the most 
desperate of wickedness to continue in a state of ir- 
religion after afflictions have been sent : for of Ahaz 
is this testimony left, as if to mark him off from all 
others: **And in the time of his distress did he 
trespass against the Lord : this is that king Ahaz.'* 
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Many were the evil actions of this king, but through 
none is he marked out for obloquy and shame; the 
ban is fixed upon him for having in distress trespass- 
ed against his God. So generally true is it, that 
when suffering and trouble come, the heart turns to 
God, that it certainly seems to show a degree of des- 
peration and hardihood to sin in the time of distress. 

Those who are impressed with a firm sense of 
religion are seldom ruffled by the events of time. 
Such are mostly contented ; for whatever their sta- 
tion, they look round the globe and see yet many 
worse off than themselves — many who wander 
through the world deserted and forlorn, with none 
to sooth or cheer them under the j^everest affliction 
— ^without a home, without a friend. They then 
look up to the bright heavens above, and reflect that 
but a few brief years and their habitation will be 
in that glorious land. When friends forsake, they 
have still the bright flowers and the green trees, upon 
which they can place their affections ; and more than 
all, they still have their God ; so that in no case can 
they be downcast or disheartened — they have always 
something to cheer and something to enjoy. 

It was religion which supported the propagators 
of Christianity in its eariiest days, urging them to 
brave danger, persecution, and death ; it was religion 
which supported martyrs at the stake and the scaf- 
fold, when doomed to seal the charter of their faith 
with their blood ; it has been religion which has sup- 
ported so many under trials the most severe, and 
afflictions the most bitter ; it has been religion which 
has^heered the poor in their destitution, the orphan 
in his loneliness, the widow in her sorrow, the suf- 
fering in their pain ; and, more than all, it has been 
religion which has taken the bitterness from death, 
making it almost a blessing more than a curse, com- 
pelling the tyrant to perform the part of a friend 
rather than that of a destroyer; so that not only 
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with - complacency, but even with gladness, have 
many sunk to -that sleep which shall last till the judg- 
ment-day, when they will arise in glory, and as 
they enter heaven, declare with joy that religion was 
happiness. 

Such is religion when affliction is to be encounter- 
ed ; but it is equally the guide through the more 
prosperous paths of life. A religion embraced with 
the heart will always assert such a power over the 
actions, that few will be those which, being wrong, 
are deliberately performed ! Very many, it is true, 
are the trials which assail humanity, and many are 
those who are perhaps tempted to murmur against 
God for having enjoined so strict an obedience to his 
laws, and yet surrounded them with so many things 
which tempt to disobedience. " Passions," say they, 
*^ have been implanted in our nature, and the coun- 
terpart to these passions the world offers. Can we 
then be very wrong in following the impulses of that 
nature which we did not implant in ourselves, and 
over which we have so little control? Shall the 
votaries of pleasure be held blamable, when their na- 
ture prompted them to take part in voluptuous en- 
joyments — enjoyments which can be procured at 
every turn, and in which so many of their friends are 
entreating them to participate ? Or shall any of those 
who possess dispositions which are counted vicious, 
be reckoned so blamable when they follow out the 
bent of those dispositions they never planted in them- 
selves ? Shall the avaricious, or the covetous, or the 
vain, or the proud, be held so exceedingly blamable 
when they follow out avarice, covetousness, vanity, 
or pride ? If so, are not God's dealings unjust, for 
having first engrafted evil in our nature and then 
expecting that the fruit should be good ! 

Such is the very common method, of regarding 
God's dealings with mankind : but if the picture be 
reversed, how different is the representation I 
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It is true that we all have an hereditary propen- 
sity to evil; but without a trial, how can proof of 
genuine obedience be obtained? and if our trials 
are hard, our hopes, our encouragements, and our 
supports are ample and unfailing. Is it not promised 
to us, that ** as our days, so shall our strength be ?" 
— a promise declaring that if trouble assumes a high 
and a fearful form, the amount of the energy needed 
to meet that trouble shall be increased in such a 
measure as to enable us to be " more than conquer- 
ors" if we seek but God's assistance. Why, then, 
should we repine or murmur that we have to meet 
much trouble and to overcome many temptations, 
when power is given to us to bear against the one 
and escape the other ? Until it can be shown that 
God gives to his creatures more sorrow than they 
can bear, or allows more temptation than can be over- 
come, ic can not be said that he has dealt harshly or 
unjustly with them. 

Neither are his^ laws unjust or harsh: he has 
commanded nothing which it is not for our benefit to 
do, and forbidden nothing which does not work our 
injury, when done. It is only the excess of every- 
thing which is forbidden : and the excess of pleasure 
is sensuality. Shall not, therefore, the sensualist be 
held blamable, who, ere he can become the sen- 
sualist, must have allowed his passions to become his 
master, and have become a base slave to his own baser 
lust? 

Oh ! if we think how much God has done for us — 
how bright a heaven is prepared, how glorious an 
immortality awaits us — the wonder will be, that we 
should not at once eagerly follow his laws and obey 
his ordinances. He has given religion to be our 
guide, and promised his grace to be our support; 
and so enwoven is religion with the best feelings of 
the human heart, that vice instinctively pays respect 
to virtue, and confesses a superiority and excellence 
in real religion ; so much so, that the vicious man 
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would become the virtuous, if it were not that habits 
of dissipation had so bound him — habits which, like 
the poisoned vest of Hercules, can only be pulled 
off by tearing the skin from thelbone. 

It is only by religion — for religion is virtue — ^that 
we can be happy either here or hereafter; for God 
has so linked happiness with holiness, that, like twin 
sisters, where the one is, the other strays not far dis- 
tant. By the power of religion we are enabled to 
overcome the evils of our nature, and to live in obedi- 
ence to the law of God ; evil habits may be over- 
come, evil dispositions cured, and a fitness for heaven 
be obtained, even on this side of the grave. 

The first, the brightest, and the best of all acquire- 
ments, is real religion ; for by this is effected love to 
God, and peace and good will to mankind. Noth- 
ing of malice or envy will be displayed or encour- 
aged — no outbreaks of temper tolerated, no falseness 
or dissimulation allowed ; but that charity which 
thinketh no evil, and attempteth all good, will be 
enthroned in the heart and exhibited- in the conduct 
of all who are endeavoring to become followers of 
** those who through faith and patience now inherit 
the promises." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

** I hear the« tell of that better land^ 
Thou callest its children a happy band f 
Oh, mother, where is that radiant shore T 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows,, 
And the fire-flies dance throagh the myrtle boughs ?* 
" Not there, not there,, my child." 

♦ ****♦** 

** Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ,^ 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams can not picture a land so fair ; 
Sorrow and pain may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom : 
For beyond the grave and beyond the tomb, 

U 16 there ! it is there ! my child." — Mrs. Hemarsc 

While the object of this Rttle work has been to 
p<HQt out the duties and obligations which devolve 
upon all, it has also been the study to show that 
though we are dwellers upon earth, earth is not 
our home ; but " that we are only strangers and 
pilgrims here, hastening to another country, even a 
heavenly •" 

And, in conchision, let us advert briefly to this lat~ 
ter point, and speak once more of religion. 

" Religion ! what pleasures untied 
Reside in that heavenly word ; 
More precious than silver or gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford !" 

In the book of the Revelation, heaven is described 
in such gorgeous and sublime strains — the images 
employed are so magnificent and glorious, that 
earth, with its pleasures and its honors, fades away 
by comparison. There is in these intimations of 
heaven, which are scattered through the pages of 
the Bible, something which commends itself to every 
mind, so that we can scarcely imagine any, with 
this glorious prospect in view, living so that they 
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will never be able to enter this land of holiness and 
glory. And it is very necessary that heaven should 
be constantly kept in mind, otherwise the attractions 
of earth will obtain too great a mastery over the 
mind ; but by having the thoughts constantly di- 
rected to that promised kingdom, we become better 
'«|)repared to overcome the temptations with which 
we may be assailed, and stimulated to continued ex- 
ertions, as the champions in the Grecian games were 
stimulated and strengthened, when perhaps led to 
relax the severity of the necessary discipline, by the 
sight of the honored garland — their being crowned 
with which was regarded as the greatest of all tri- 
umphs. 

If anything could stimulate to a holy and religious 
life, it would be the hope of heaven. 

On earth we walk in a vain shadow : but in heav- 
en there is no pain or sorrow — tears are not shed 
there— death has no power — time can not fade its 
glories, but happiness in its fulness and its deep rap- 
ture is enjoyed by all. On earth we are continu- 
ally at war with ourselves: but in heaven there 
will be no corrupt nature to subdue, no struggling 
between mind and matter ; no unholy passions will 
rage, no dark thoughts rise — no feuds, no jars, no 
disorders. The wicked will not trouble nor tempt ; 
but a deep and universal love will pervade all hearts 
and link all with bands of deep affection. And the 
glories of that land, how vast and overwhelming 
they must be I walls of sapphire and rivers of crys- 
tal, and streets of pearl, are the images employed 
to represent its splendor, and there the redeemed 
walk in white robes, with palms in their hands and 
crowns upon their heads, while the light which 
guides them is God. Wonderful expression ! neither 
sun, nor moon, nor stars, shall irradiate heaven, but 
** the glory of God shall lighten it, and the Lamb be 
the light thereof." We could imagine glorious lumi- 
naries lighting up heaven, but who can comprehend 
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what that land must be which Deity makes refulgent 
by himself? 

On earth it has been through a glass darkly that 
our gaze was directed ; but there shall we see God 
face to face. Vain have been all attempts to discover 
God, or to penetrate the veil which hides Deity. 
The astronomer has sought for him in vain ; he 
has looked for him in the sun as he shone forth in his 
glory — ^in the moon as she walked in her brightness — 
in the stars as they beamed in their loveliness ; but it 
was only his glance which had kindled the fires. The 
philosopher has tried to find him ; he has searched 
the feelings within his own bosom — he has listened 
for him in the syllabling of conscience, and searched 
for him in the storehouse of memory, and soared 
aloft for him in the aspirings of reason : but it was 
only the whisperings of his spirit which he heard. 
The mariner has ploughed the deep in quest of him ; 
he has looked for him in the calm, but saw only the 
image of his dwelling-place mirrored in the waters — 
he has sought for him in the storm,- but it was qnly 
the "breath of his displeasure" lashing the waves 
into madness which could be distinguished. The 
naturalist has tried to find him ; he has searched the 
mountains, but he was not there — ^he has trodden the 
valleys, but his search was in vain — has asked of the 
animated things which roamed around him, " all fear- 
fully and wonderfully made" — has inquired of the 
trees which waved their branches in the winds, of the 
flowers which opened their beautiful cups to court 
the warm sunbeam to linger there, but none could 
tell : he saw the impress of his finger — his benevo- 
lence, his power — on all around, but not himself. 
^ But the Christian has sought for him in the word 
of his truth, and there found his will revealed ; though 
eyes can not behold him, he has been present to his 
spirit. To him, as to the Israelites of old, he has 
made himself known by the pillar and the cloud; 
the one as a " covert from the tempest," the other as 
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a guide to the haven of rest he has promised. Shield- 
ed by that cloud as by the Ving of his providence, 
we will leave the guidance of our intellect, and fol- 
low that which he himself has prepared. 

In heaven, too, shall we meet with all the worthies 
who have ever trod upon this globe — ^with apostles who, 
the greatest of all champions, warred with idolatry, 
the world their battle-field — ^with prophets who, 
mightier than magicians, penetrated the future, and 
foretold unnumbered marvels. We shall converse 
with Moses, great as a lawgiver; David, harmonious 
as a poet, and "the sweet singer of Israel;" Elijah, 
the zealous servant of God. We will be companions 
with angels. We shall see the greatness and glory 
of God; the inscrutable Deity shall be revealed— 
then will all doubts and difficulties be removed, no 
obscurity remaining upon any of God's dealings, but 
all be harmony, order, wisdom, and love. 

The volume of Universal Truth will be opened to 
the gaze, with no obscurity upon a single line. Then 
will all the secrets of those things which have been 
studied on earth be revealed — glory resting upon them 
all, and brightness making them all beautiful: the 
whole economy of nature will be opened to the view, 
and all its laws be made known. Then will all the 
speculations which learned men have hazarded be re- 
moved—doubt will give way to certainty, and perfect 
knowledge take the place of superficial. Then will 
the wisdom and justness of God's dealings be made 
apparent — all the uncertainty which now hangs over 
them will be withdrawn ; and when this veil is re- 
moved, so rich will be the disclosures, so overwhelm- 
ing by their sublimity and vastness, so glorious and 
80 mighty, that the confession will fall from every 
lip, that God in all his laws and all his works has 
evinced a love and a wisdom so perfect, that they al- 
most overwhelm the mind, even while they cause re- 
joicing that beauty has arisen out of that which seemed 
deformity, and order out of apparent confusion. 
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But this land can be gained only through trials, 
troubles, and afflictions — the heart must be brought 
to love God, and the actions of the life to correspond 
with his will. If but through the means of this little 
book one evil habit shall be conquered — one duty 
performed — one heart brought to think deeply and 
fervently of religion, we shall indeed have reason to 
rejoice. With the intention of showing the proper 
position which woman occupies in society, this work 
was commenced ; and now, having laid down the 
chief points to which her influence extends, with 
good wishes we bid our readers farewell. 



THE END. 
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face by RsT. Mr. Spinckes. Edited by Francis E. Paget. M. A. One ele 
gant Tdame, lOoio. $1 00. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRI8T- 

Fonr bookS} if lliamas i Kempis, a new and complete edition, elegantly 
printed. 1 toI. lOmo. $1 00. 

THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH; 

Or* Christian History of England in early British, Saxon, and Nonoan Times 
By the Rer. Edward Churton, M.A. With a Preface by the Right Rer. 
Bishop Ives. 1 vol. Ittmo., elegantly ornamented. $1 00 

LEARN TO DIE. 

Ditoe Mori, Leam to Die : a Religions Discourse, morittg every Christian 
nah to enter into a serious Remembrance of his End. By Christopher Sut 
ton, D J)., late Prebend of Westminster. 1 vol. 16mo., elegantly oma- 
nented. $1 00. 

SACRA PR IV ATA: 

The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of the Right Rev. T. Wil- 
son, D.D., Lord Bishop of l^er and Man. First complete edition. 1 vol. 
royal lOmo., elegantly ornamented. $1 00 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SACRAMENT. 

Godly Meditations apon the most Holy Saetanhent of the Lord's Snpper. By 
Christopher Satton, D J>., late Prebend of Westminster. 1 voL royal lOmo., 
•lefantiy ornamented. $1 00. 

A DISCOURSE CCNCERNINQ PRAYER 

Aad tile fire<[iMnting Daily Public Prayer. By Symoo PMridk, D J)., sometime 
Lovd Bishop of Shr. Bd^ted by Francis £. Paget, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Loid Bishop of Oxnnd. 1 vol. ipyid 16mo., elegantly ornamented. 75 cents 

THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 

A baMtiful collection of Pietry, chiefly Devotional, By the author of ** The 
CathedraL*> 1 vol. r«7at 16mu., elegantiy ^[irinted. $1 S5. 

THE CHRISTMAS BELLS x 

ATUe of Holf Tide, and other Poems. By ihe author of ** Constenoe,** 
''Yiiliiiia,*' d». 1 vol. royal lOmo.. elegantly ornamented. 79 c 



OEKUBOODftAN^a X4BBAfi7.-Ck}zititt«ed. 

THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

y the Rev. Henry £dward Manning, M. A., Archdeacon of Cbicheater 
Complete in one elegant volume, 16mo. Priee^l 00. 
This work is considered by sereni} of the BishmM and GJergy of Eafland 
Dd this coantry, to be the most able treatise onm eabje^ 

TALES OF THE VILUAOE; 

1 which the Principles of the Romanist, Chnrchman, Dissenter, and Inflde!^ 
are contrasted. By the R«v. Francis £. Paget, M. A. In ifatae elefanC 
vols. 18mo. $1 75. 

LEARN TO LIVE. 

isce Vivere — Learn to Live. Wherein is shown that the Life of Chii|t is 
and oucbt to be an express pattern for imitation unto the life of a Ofari»- 
tian. By Christopher Sutton, D. D. One elegant voL 16mo. Price $rl Oa 

-HE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 

f the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, author of " Lenten l*ast." One el^ani 
volauie, 16mo., of 415 pages. Price $1 25. 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAO. 

f the Rev. R. W. Evans. From the Twelfth English edition. One «ll 
fantly printed rolilme. 75 cents. 

** We believe no person could read this work and not be the better for its 
Otts and toaching Iesson8.**r>/;iem2oii Mt, €faUtU, 

PORTRAIT OF A CHURCHMAN. 

y the Rev. W. Gresley, A. M. From tlie Seventh English edition. Om 
elegant volume, lOmo. 75 cents. 

** The main part of this admirable volume is occupied upon the illustr»> 
ition of tAs practieal working of CXvreh prtndplsa tohm sincerely reeeheif 
tting forth their value in the commerce of daily life, and hoyt sureLr they 
induct those who embrace them in the safe and quiet path of holy lire.'*' 

LYRA APOSTOLtOA, 

■om the Fifth £ngU*h edition. One elegantly printed Toiintie; 75 c 
This volume contains som9 <^ the choicest veraes tgr the moet/i 
Tines of the pi esent century. 

BISHOP imm TATIOR ON EPISCSPACT. 

le Sacred Order and Officei of Episcopacy Asserted and MahitafirtdrYB 
which is added, Clems Domini, a Discotute on the OAe* MiaiM^iifll 
By the Right Rev. Jerftmy Taylor, D.D. One ekutaat voltittto^ ilftno 
Prioe fl W. « 

The repiint 4n a portable fonn of thiq^ en^ent Divine's aoMswenbfo 
ianc^ of fipiseopacy, eannot fail of being Welcomed by eyeiry dkorchmaa 

THE GOLDEN GROVE. 

choice Manual, containing what is to be belicTed, pmctised, and desired, 
>r prayed for ; the prayers being fitted (br the several flays of the week, 
to which is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or a Model drawn qp fhr tbt 
lelp of devout souls wounded with sia. Auo, Festivid Hynuis, ine. Bt 
ft«JB^ii(JB«r» Bishop Jerony Taylor, D^D. One velome, ICno. tO 19 

x 
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e B. AfpUfon ^ Ch.'9 Catahgne of V^hiahU Worht. 
SCRIPTURE AND QEOLOQY. 

Ob tke Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 

Seiemce. By John Pits Smith, D.D., anthor of the " Scripture Testimony 

of the Messiah,*' Ac. Ac, 1 rol. 12mo. $1 25. 

** The Tolame consists of eight lectnres, to which are appended seventy 
mgM of sapplementary notes. The first lecture la introductory : the second 
ii scientifiraily descriptiTe of the principal topics of geological science ; the 
third includes a research into the creation of our globe ; the fourth and fifth 
lectures comprise an examination of the deluge ; the sixth discusses the appa- 
nnt dissonance between the decisions of geologists, and the hitherto re- 
eeired interpretation of Seripturei with an additional exposition of the dilavial 

heoiy ; the seTenth is devoted to illustration of the method to interpret the 
Scriptares. ao that they may harmonize with the diiRoveries of geology ; the 
•ighth is the peroration of the whole disquisition. > 

WORKS BY THE REV. DR. SPRAQUE. 

TRUB AND FAI«SB RESItlGION. 

^otnreB illustriting the Contrast between True Christianity and various 
oUier systems. By William B. Spraovb, D.D. 1 vol.' 12mo. $1 00. 

XiBCTURESS ON RETITAI<S IN REI^IGION. 

Bf W. B. SpKAtfUK, D.D. With an Introdnetory Essay by Lkonasd- 
WooDs, D.D. 1 ToL 12mo. 87i cents. 

liRTTESRS TO A DAUGHTER 

Ob Pnetieal Sulqects. Br W. B. Spraous, D.l). Fou^ edition, revised 
and enlargad. 1 voL ISmo. 75 cents. 

liXSCTtJRRS TO TOUNG P£OPI<E. 

By W. B. Spragub, D.D. With an Introdnetory Address. By ^amubl 
MiLLBR, D.D. Fourth edition. 1 vol. ISmo. 87i cents. 
The vmtin^ of Dr. Sprague are too well known, and too highly estimated 
by the Christian community genendly, to require any other encomium than 
is furnished by their own merits ; for this reason it is thought unnecessary to- 
subjoin the favourable testimonies borne to their utility and excell«Dce by the 
whole circle of the periodical press of this country, and the fact, that they 
have each passed through several editions in England, soiBciently attests the 
estimation in which they are held abroad. 

SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 

LaetuiM en Spiritual Christianity. By Isaac Taylor, auth^ot of ** Spiritual- 
Despotism,*' &c. &c. 1 vol 12mo. 75 cents. 
<( This work is the production of one of tne most gifled and accomplished 
nunds of the present age. If aome of his former productions may have bee» 
thought characterized by .too much* metaphysical abstraction, and in some in- 
stances, by speculations of doubtful importance the present volume is, we 
think, in no degree liable to this objection. It is indeed distinguished for deep 
thought and accurate discrimination: and whoever would read it to advantage 
must task his faculties in a much higher degree, than in reading ordinary 
books : and ^et it contains nothing which an ordinary degree of intelligence 
and ap]dication may not readily comprehend. The view which it gives of 
Christianity, both as a system of truth and a system of duty, is in the highest 
degree instructive ; and its tendencies are not less to quicken the intellectual 
ftculties, than to direct and elevate the moral sensibilities. We have no doubt 
that it will be read with great interest by those who read to find materiala 
§at thought, and that it is destined to exert a meet important influence, esQe- 
daUy on the more intellectual classes in tine advaxtnvKMdk «K. Xi&»'Y8a *tw s ^ <>^ 
trath and piety.**— ulitoiy fivenmg Journal 
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Works by Rev. Robert Philip. 



YOUNG MAN'S CLOSET LIBRARY- 

By Rob«rt Philip. With an Introdnctmr Eraay by Bar. AlUrt Baines. 1 roL 
12mo. $1 00. 

LOVE OF THE SPIRIT, Traced in his Work : a Companion to the Ex- 
perimental Guitlea. Bj Rol»ert Philip. 1 vol. 18mo. 50 eta. 
DEVOTIONAL AND EXFEHIM£NTAL GUIDES. By Robort PhiUp. 
With an Introductory Enay by Rer. Albert fianiM. S vola. Idmo. f 1 75. 
Co:«taining : 

Guide to'^the Perplexed. I Onide to the Donbtinp. . 

Do. do. DevotionaL I Do. do. Conscientious. 

Do. do. Thoughtful. I Do. do. Radempfciaii. 

LADY'S CLOSET LIBRARY. ^ 

▲8 follows: 

THE MARYS ; or Beauty of Female HoUness. By Robert Philipf 1 vol 

18mo. SO cents. 
T^E MARTHAS ; or Varieties of Female Pirity. By Roibert Phfiip. 1 ttA 

18mo. 50cts. 
THE LYDIAS; or DeTalopment of Femak ChaiKcter. By Robert Philip 

1 vol. 18mo. 50cts. 

The Maternal Sgriu of the abo?e popular Jabmry u new ready, entitled, 
THE HANHTAHB) or Maternal Influence of Sons. Bf Robert Philip. 

ItoI. 18mo. 50 eta. ' 

*' The author of thu work is known to tbe paUae as one of the moat proliAc writer* ef the 
daj, and tcarcely aay writer ia the department which he oecnpiee, hat acquiied so ezten. 
•ire and well-meritea a popolarity. The pr^eent Tohune, aa in title denotes, ia devoted to 
an lUuatntion of the inflnence of notlieni on their eons ; and the eut^ieet la treated with the 
aame erigwaUty and beauty which cltanMrterise the autbor** other works. It will be fbiuid 
to be a moat deli^tful and oeefol compaaion.in the noraety, and its Inflnence can hardly 
fta to be Alt; first, in quickeoing the aenae of responaibility on the pait of mothen; ud 
next, in forminc the character of the naing faneratien to a bi^ier standard of inteUigenee 
aad Tirtoa."-^tMMifett«(. 



GEMS FROM TRAVELLERS. 

Illustrative of various passages in the Holy' Scripture, with nearly one hundred 
Engravings. Among the authorities quoted will be found the following^is- 
tinguished names : Harmer, Laborde, . Lane, Madden, Clarke j Pocock^i, 
Chandler, Malcom, Hartley, Ruasel, Jowitt, Came, Shaw, Morier, Neibnhr, 
Bruce, Calmet, fl. Blunt, Belzoni, Lord Lindsay, &c. dec. 1 vol ISmo 
$1 00. 

" The Holy Scriptarea contain many passages AiII of Importance and beaaty, bat not ge- 
nerally underatooa, because they contain allusion to manners and ciutomai fiuniliar ind^ 
to those to whom they were or^nally addressed, but imperfbctly known to na. In-order to 
obriate thia difficoHy, thia Tolame ia now preaented to the pablic..conaiating of eoctraeta ftom 
the nanrativea of travellers who have recorded the coatoms of the orieeiai oatiooa, fipm 
whom we learn that some naagce were retained among them to this day, such aa aziatad at 
the timea when tbe Scriptures were written, and tibat tbeae names are m many iaalancea 
Htlle changed aince the patriarchal times. The compiler of tlib volome trusts that it may be 
the means, ander God^s providence, of leading naleamed readers to a mora general' a» 

qamiataaee with faatera customs, and assist them to a clearer pereeptioa of the fo op i ittff 

omdbMMtf oftbm iiiastrationa ae oOaa diawn bom \h«m ia tha BiUa. 



10 IK jippUton 4^ Co»'8 CataUguB of Valuable Win^a 

GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZAxTdr 

n Europe, from the fi^irof the Roman Empire, to the French ReTolution 
By M. Guizot, Professor of History to the Faculty des Lettres of Paris 
Printed from the second English edition, with Occasional Notes, by C. S 
Henry, D.D., of New York. One handsome volume, 12mo. $1 00. 
The third edition of thid valuable work has jnst appeared, with numer- 
ous and useful not^s, by Professor Henry, of the University of New-York. 
M. Guizot, in his instructive lectures has given an epitome of Modern His 
tory, distinguished by ail the merits which in another department, renders 
Blackstone a subject of such peculiar and unbounded praise ; a work close 
ly condensed, mcludin^ no hing useless i&nd omitting nothing essential . 
written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate ability. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOCIETY 

IN THE BARBA&OnS AND 0IVILI2ED STATE. 
An Essay towards Discovering the Origin and Course of Human Improve 
ment. By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D., &c., of Trinity College, Dublin 
Handsomely printed on fine paper. 2 vols. 12mo $2 25. 
^ " The design of this work is to determine, from an examination of the 
various forms in which society has been found, what was the origin of 
civiUzation ; and under what circumstances those attributes of humanity 
which in one country become the foundation of social happiness, are in an- 
other perverted to the production of general misery.' 

CARLYLE ON HISTORY 8o HEROES. 

On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. Six Lectures, re 
ported with Emendations and Additions, by Thomas Carlyle. author of 
the French Revolution, Sartor Resartus, dec. Elegantly printed in 1 
vol. 12mo. Second edition. $1 00. 

" And here we must close a work— such as we have seldom seen the 
JUk* of, and one which redeems the literature of our superficial and manu 
iactuiing period. It is one to purify our nature, expand our ideas, and ex- 
•^t our souls. List no library or book-room be without it ; the more it is 
■Indied the more it will be esteemed.**— la/erory Gnxtttt. 

SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

TM Complete Poetical Works of Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. The ten 
volume London edition in one elegant royal 8vo. volume, with a fine por 
trait and vignette. $3 50. 
•,* This edition, which the author has arranged and revised with the 

same care as if it were intended for posthumous publication, ii^ludes many 

pieces which either have never before been collected, or have hitherto re 

mained unpublished. 

SOHLEQEL'S PHILOSOPHY t>F 
HISTORY. 

3%e Ptulosophy of History, in a course of Lectures delivered at Vienna, by 
Frederick von Sctilegel, translated from the German, with a Memoir of 
the Author, by J. B Robertson. Handsomely pointed on fine paper. 2 
. Tols. 12mo. $2 50. 

THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Edited by his son, John C. Hamilton. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 00. *" 
*< We cordially recommend the perusal and diligent study of these vol- 
QDMS, exhibiting, as they do, mucn valuable matter relative to the Revo- 
lation, the estehlisbment of the Federal Constitution, and other important ' 
rrmlk •**^ txmals of our eoimlry.'^jy«o- Y«ri Rwam. 
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D. Afpleltn ^ Ca.'t CatMegue of VahuMe Werkt. II 
THB NEW PURCHASE; 

Or»'86T«n and I Half Tean in the Far West. By Robert Carlton, Esq. 
AUer et Idem, 

Two handsome volumea 12ino. $1 50. 
%* Thia work is characterized by much original humour and information. 

i GALLOP AMONG AMEUCAN SCENERY. 

By AngastuB £. SiUiman. One elegantly printed volnme. lOmo. 75 cents. 

THE AMERICAN IN EGYPT. 

WUli BamUea tfaroggh AraUa-Fetraea and the Holy Land, dozing tiia 
years 1839-40 

By James Ewing CkK>ley. Illustrated w»a nomeioas Steel Engrayings, 
also Etchings and Designs by Johnston. One handsome volume, octavo, of 
010 pages. $2 00. Cheap edition, paper corers, $1 00 
** No other volariM ezunt can civ* the reader eo true • picture of what he woidd be Hkabr 

to eee and meet io Key pt. No oiher book ie more practicafand plaia in ita picture ofpiuiiu^t 

what the traveller binwelf will meet. Other writers have one accoaat to gire of thek jonr. 

nay oa paper, and another to relaU ia conversatloa. Mr. Coole/ has bat one stnqr tar the 

Inside circle and the rrinted p»gp.*'— Brother Jonathan. 

THB FLAB SHIP ; 

* OR A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
In the United States Frigate Columbia, attended by her consort, the Sloop of 
Was- John Adams, and bearing the broad pennant of Commodore George C. 
Read. By Fitch W. Taylor, Chaplain to the Squadron. 2 vols. ISmo. 
plates. 43 50. 

TOUR THUODGH TURKEY AND FER8U. 

NarraUre of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia, 
with an introduction and Occasional Observations upon the Condition of 
Mohammedanism and Christianity in those countries. By the Rev. Horatio 
Southgate, Missionary of the American Episcopid Church. 3 vols. ISmo. 
plates. $2 00. 

SCOTIANO AND THE SCOTCH; ' 

OR THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
By Catharine Sinclair, Author t^ Modem Accomplishments, Modem Society, 
ftc. &0. 1 vol. 12mo. #0 75. 

SHETLAND AND THE SHETLANDERS ; 

OR THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
By Catharine Sinclair, Author of Scotland and the Scotch, Holiday House. 
&c. &o. # vol. 12mo. $0 87^. 

H A N D T AN D ¥•— a tale of irish life. 

By Samuel Lover, author of " Rory O'More," •• The Gridiron," dsc. Illustrated 
with twenty-two characteristic illustrations from designs pj the Author. One 
handsome volume, cloth gilt. $125. The same in boaxds, $1 00. The 
same vrith only two plates, in paper covers, 50 cents. 

WITH TWKNTY-THREB ILLUSTRATIONS BY DICX KITCAT, 

tHE FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'HALLORAN, 

AND HIS MAN MARK ANTONY oVoOLE. 
b By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 

^e elegant volume, cloth gilt. $1 35, in boards, $1 00-^ P^per coven vrHb 
aniy two platea, 00 cents 



2>. Jkppktm f Co:$ Catakgue of VuiuahU WorH, 13 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS. MANUFACTURES AND MINE6> 

Cont&inmg a clear exposition of their Priiic'ples andPracti^e. By Andrew 

Ure, M.D.J F.II.S., &c. &n. Illustrated with One Thousand T%i>o Hundred 

and Forty-one Engravings on wood. Containing upwards of 1800 closely 

printed pages, forming one-very thick roluine 8vo., strongly bound in 

sheep. 45 00. ]I7 The same work bound In two vohunes. $5 50. 

Id eveiy point of vww a work like the present can bat be r^pn^cd sa a Denefit done to tbeo - 

retical and pnustical science, to commerce and industry, and aa important ad<4iri'^n to a spv 

ciee of Utentareth* ezciuaire prodoction .of ttu) present cea(nfy, and the prt-enc utate <*f 

peace and ciriiintion. Criticisqis inlavonr of itaintriasic Talue to all claaseD ut tue tuiunii 

'Bity might \Jt prodaced, if space #ouM penoit, from op ward* of thrSe hundred of the leadius 

Joumais in Europe and this country. 

*' This nsefol and most excellent woik, which has been issninf in Honthlr Kambers, fur 
aome time past, is now completed. It is a publication of most decided and permanent value, 
one of wfaicii^ no library should be destitute. It is fflled with information upon precine ly those 
.anbjects witii which eveiy one should be familiar, apon the practical operatioos of the arts, 
the scientific principles and proceseesc ..'^dianica, and the nistory of all improvements iw 
every department of Scieace and Industry. The author is a man of eminence and ability, and 
the work enjciys the highest reputation in England, where it was ftst poblisbed; We tmst 
it will be welcomed by th? intelligent of every class of our dtixens. It is neatly printed, and 
Oluitratkd with upwards dftwehre httodred engravings. "-^N. Y. ZHfriine. 

HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 

A DescripHve and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines for 
Raising Water, including the Steam and Fire Engines, ancient and mod* 
«ffn ; With Observations on various subjects connected wUh the Meclianic 
Arts ; including the Prpgressive Development of the Steam-Engine 
Descriptions of every variety of Bellows, Piston, and Rotaiy Pumps 
Pire Engines, Water Rams, Pressure Engines, Air Machines, fioli^les, 
&c. Remarks on Ancient Wells, Air Beds, Cog Wheels, Blowpfpeit, 
Bellows of vanous Peoplei, Magic Gk>blets, Steam Idols, and other Ma • 
chinery of Ancient Temples. To wliich are added Ex^ieriraents on Blow- 
ing and Spouting Tubes, and other original Devices, Nature's modes and 
Machinery for Raising Water. Historical notices respecting Simons, 
Fountains, Water Organs, Clopsydra, Pipes, Valves, Cocks, dec. In Ave 
books. Illustrated by nearly Three Hundred Engravings. By Thomas 
Ewbank. One handsomely printed volume of six hundred pages, f 3 50. 

HODGE ON THE STEAM-ENGINEi 

The Steam-Engine, its Origin and Gradual Improvement, firom the time of 
Hero to the present day, as adiH[>ted to Manufactures, Locomotion an<l 
Navintion. Ulustrated with Fortv-eight Plates in fuU detail, iMunlirous 
Wood Cuts, Ac. By Pawl R. Hodge, C J!. 1 vol. folio of platM, and 
letter-press in 8vo, $10 00. 

LAFEVER'8 MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

Beanttos «f Modem Architecture : co**«i8ting of Forty-eight Plate/d ofOrt- 
ginal DMlgns, with Plans, EleystC us and Sections, also a Dlctlonarv 
of Technical Terms ; the whole formmg a complete Manual for the Piac 
Ileal Builder. By M. Lafever, Ajroht^ect. 1 voL large 8v« halfbottml. 
•6 00. 

tAFEVCft'S 8TAIfi-CA8E AND HAND-RAIL 
CONSTRUCTION. 

nie Modern Practitfto of Stair-case and Hand-rail Constructfoii, pnicti^lf 
azplained, in a series of Designs. Bv M. Laflsver. Ar^i^Aat. I^m 
Plank and Blevationt for Omameatal Villat. FIftatn PUeibes. 1 tol. 
laiye^ttt. #8 OQ. 
Tlw ■#frt» of Vsft^is ■■> pwoaoa a aa d tf pr— Usal iBSBtefcstheBWS tM <s aJ ti i |yab« 



THE PRINCIPLES OF DlAQNOtrH. 
Vr ManMl BiU, K. i». F;R.fi., At, Second Edition, with mmnfsuim^' 
ByI)r.J«l»iA.8w9flt. lv*l.tT*, IKi*^ T|| 



D. AfpleUm 4> Co.U Caiaiogue of Vdhtaih Wori$. 

HISTORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTg. 

TraiMlated fW>m the Freneh of M. Lament Do I/Ardeche, Mem. 
ber of the Institiite of France. Dlnitrated with Five Hundred 
Spirited Plate9^ after dengns by Horace Veniet, and twen^ 
Oriffinal Portraite of the most distinguiBhed Generals of J^Bance. 
2vob.8to. 94 00. " ^" 

An the leadinflr jowiiali haye spoken in the most unqualified > 

praise of this woriL. The following is from the Boston Travdler : 

"AaaahMl*, MMkoMd, UtMU, ud Momto manoir oT U» GvHt CppUbi. h tawcatlirof 
mmkuttaSSm. TI»>rtl>DehMiMfa>lyilr>wBtlieBiin>^ryf«euof hfahtoory ttomthelittgi, 
^iinliw,MMftiliiM.bQlUttM,«idodwrBl«tepapeMof «H>olwm,MidhMtiwna comidKibIa 
■WBb« oTttiiH byi Int. 

THE BOOK OF THE NAVY; 

Conmrising a General History of the American Marine, and parti- 
cmar Accoonts of all the most Celebrated Naval Bai ties, from the 
Declaration of Independence to the present time, compiled {lom 
the best authorities. By John Frost, Professor of Belles Lettres 
in the HSgfa School of Philadelphia. With an Appendix, con^ 
taining Nayal Songs, Anecdotes, &c. EmbeUished with nume- 
rous original Engrayings and Portraits of distinguiahed Nayal 
Commanders. Oompk^ in one handsome yolume,8yo. $100. 

"lUl ilMirt vBliUHiid«Ilcuadtoth«i)meBt8Msntar7ortfwNavy>ud k altag^ 
MMU ud btatoriokUlkad. It aompriM twtB»r-two elM|tlfR«, dttamog the promhieiit eveod 
W M we Ud with t^nanTEiiMT of timlamkuk fUnX wpoblia T^ tht nutmtive is nbidDMl 
■■ upendbc of MTaotTimget, Inelading tUrty-two vsrr Inurwdng ehanetoriMio aneodoteii nine* 
IMD lyrioal PoaBBa, aiid • minate efarooolofical table of evente in Anierimn Naral HiaUwy. It it 
mnmiaidr adorned with elaal engraved pomait^ nuneione ▼icnettae, and full page tepremta- 
tfimeolTarioai oooflietfc Htm Book of the WaTT deeur lue, and will doaJHlea baTO, a Tecy extend' 
•deireolation."— i«itioiMi<i!itiUigencer. ' ^ 

INOIDENTS OF A WHALING VOYAGE. 

To which is added Obseryations on the Scenery, Manners, and 
Customs, and Mismonary Stations of the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, accompanied by numerous plates. By Francis AUyn 
Olmsted. One handsome yolume, l^o. $1 50. 
PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliyer Goldsmith. Elegantly illns. 
trated with nearly 200 Engrayings, making a beautSul ydume, 
octayo, of about 350 pages. $1 25. 

-**Wo lore to ttirn bade oTcrtheee xifolddflHioiof oiirovnlBngnafa,aDdiiB)inlDMa ooMhei 
fcj the nerer-lkiling eaBociatione wlrioii a ie-penu>l ahnqreoalle np. Let any one who baa not 
nadthie^imBioilal tale for fifteen or twenty rean,tiT the experiment, and vainU that ha 

riM ap froa tte taek-^he pleMwa «• ifaoak have Md-Hi &4>plir aiKl « 

PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

The life and Adyentures of Robinson Crusoe. * By Daniel De 
Foe. With a Memoir of the Author, and an Essajr on his 
Writings, illustrated with nearly 500 ^irited Engrayines, by 
the celebrated French artist, Grandyille, forming one elegant 
y61ume,octayq» of 500 pages. $1 75. 

" "W«alkm«wanjthli«writtenl7iapnnanthattfaenaderwUiadlnkfir,«ia«l i^^ 



